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Annual  Report  of  the  President 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

The  University  of  North  Carolina: 

I  submit  herewith  my  report,  together  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  other  officers  of  the  University,  for  the 
current  academic  year. 

During  the  year,  death  has  removed  from  your  JOHN 
board  John  Somerville  Cunningham,  who  died  on  ^I^le' 
April  4,  aged  61.    Col.  Cunningham  was  a  student  CUNNING- 
in  the  University  during  the  years  1878-79,  had  rep- HAM 
resented  his  county  in  both  houses  of  the  General 
Assembly,  had  been  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, was  on  the  staffs  of  four  governors,  and  was 
associated  with  the  State  Department  of  Revenue. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
life  of  his  well-loved  State.    His  friendships  were  so 
numerous  and  close  and  his  life  so  fine  and  worthy, 
that  his  passing  is  keenly  felt  by  us  all. 

The  University  acknowledges  with  deep  appre-  THE 
ciation  the  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  bequeathed  q^f^H 
by  the  late  Robert  K.  Smith,  of  New  York  City.  It 
is  indeed  a  fine  thing  that  a  son  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  career  had  been  achieved  in  large  measure  else- 
where, and  who  was  not  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
University,  should  so  definitely  have  treasured  the 
memories  of  his  youth  and  given  such  clear  expression 
of  his  faith  in  the  influence  for  good  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  his  native  State.    I  make  no  recommend- 
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ation  to  you  as  yet  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  this 
gift  should  be  applied.    Many  things  suggest  them- 
selves; the  final  choice  should  be  made  after  deliber- 
ate consideration. 
THE  At  the  same  time  comes  word  that  the  Kentucky 

KENAN  courts  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  University  the 
FUND  . 

inheritance  tax  suit,  an  outcome  which  now  makes 

the  Kenan  Fund  fully  available  to  the  University. 
This  fund  has  done  much  for  us  during  the  critical 
period  of  our  history,  and  will  be  a  source  of  unend- 
ing strength  in  the  future.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
retain,  and  add,  strong  men,  and  to  express  in  some 
tangible  way  (a  matter  often  difficult  in  the  academic 
world)  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  services  rend- 
ered by  various  members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  a  gift 
which  touches  the  heart  of  the  University  life — the 
quality  of  its  teaching  staff.  I  should,  I  think,  call 
your  attention  to  one  change  in  the  situation  since 
the  gift  was  made  and  the  policy  for  its  use  de- 
termined. This  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  University  faculty,  already  nearly  doubled  in 
size  since  the  bequest  became  available,  and  destined 
to  increase  rapidly  in  numbers  year  by  year.  This 
means  necessarily  that  even  a  gift  of  such  magnitude, 
considered  in  terms  of  a  faculty  as  strong  as  ours  is 
and  I  trust,  will  be,  cannot  fully  solve  the  problems 
of  rewarding  outstanding  service  and  of  recruiting 
men  of  unusual  quality.  Yet  these  problems  are 
vital;  distinctions  which  exist  in  the  academic  world 
should  be  recognized  as  they  are  in  any  other  field  of 
endeavor.  They  are  none  the  less  real  in  that  they 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  increased  accounts  or 
cases  won.  Not  only  the  question  of  the  Kenan  Fund, 
but  that  of  the  policy  of  the  University  with  regard 
to  an  automatic  salary  scale,  is  involved.  The  whole 
matter  needs  careful  study  before  definite  recom- 
mendations are  submitted  to  you. 
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\  Such  gifts  as  these  are  splendid  illustrations  of  a  GIFTS 
policy  of  benefaction  which  adds  power  to  the  armsT^ATE 
of  state-supported  institutions.  The  one  makes  pos-  SUPPORT 
sible  a  recognition  of  work  of  quality,  the  other  is  for 
any  purpose  the  University  may  desire.  Neither  has 
interfered,  or  will  interfere,  with  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  the  State  feels  for  the  support  of 
its  University.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
gifts  should  be  relied  on,  or  sought,  to  carry  out  pro- 
jects which  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  support,  but  I 
do  believe  there  is  a  large  field  within  which  gifts  do 
not  tend  to  make  the  State  feel  any  the  less  keenly 
its  obligation.  The  movement  recently  set  on  foot  by 
the  Washington  alumni  toward  raising  a  fund  for  the 
beautification  of  the  campus  is  a  case  in  point;  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  creation  of  further 
fellowships  such  as  that  made  possible  by  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Graham  Kenan  last  year  to  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  is  another ;  funds  for  the  purchase  of  spe- 
cial collections  for  the  library,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  worthy  museum,  for  the  formation  of  a  school  of 
fine  arts  that  would  stimulate  the  aesthetic  life  of  the 
State,  or  to  make  possible  performances  by  great 
musicians  and  artists  without  cosV  to  the  student 
body — these  are  but  samples  of  what  gifts  might  ac- 
complish, not  only  without  violation  of  the  principle 
of  state-support  but  with  splendid  returns  to  the 
University  and  to  the  State.  \ 

The  two-year  period  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  a 
close  constitutes  in  many  ways  a  special  chapter  in  CHAPTER 
the  history  of  the  University — a  chapter  which  has  HISTORY 
been  concerned  with  the  response  of  the  University 
itself  to  the  stimulus  of  larger  appropriations  and 
greater  opportunities  made  possible  by  the  last  legis- 
lature.   The  State,  two  years  ago,  definitely  commit- 
ted itself  to  the  principle  that  it  was  its  duty  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of 
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North  Carolina's  youth.  It  was  an  act  based  on  a 
two-fold  faith:  first,  on  the  creed  that  a  democracy 
owes  its  youth  the  fullest  measure  of  opportunity  by 
which  they  may  profit,  and  that  their  gain  is  the 
State's  as  well,  in  terms  of  leadership  in  a  life  of  in- 
creasing complexity;  second,  on  faith  in  the  institu- 
tions themselves,  a  faith  which,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  University,  saw  about  it  a  reality  and  a  vitality 
which  gave  assurance  that  it  would  measure  up  to  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  it.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that 
we  should  examine  how  this  faith  has  been  kept. 

So  eventful  have  the  two  years  been  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  the  story  should  begin.  It  may, 
perhaps  find  a  proper  preface  in  the  statement  that 
neither  in  its  building  operations  nor  in  its  mainte- 
nance fund  has  the  University  incurred  a  penny  of 
deficit  during  the  two  years.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished has  been  done  within  the  limits  of  the 
funds  allotted  to  us. 


MATERIAL  (  In  a  material  way,  our  building  appropriation  has 


been  used  for  the  erection  of  four  dormitories,  hous- 
ing 120  students  each;  for  Saunders  Hall,  occupied 
since  last  fall  by  the  departments  of  history,  com- 
merce, economics,  rural  social  science,  and  public 
welfare ;  for  Murphey  Hall,  designed  for  the  lan- 
guage departments  and  to  be  completed  within  a  few 
weeks;  and  for  Manning  Hall,  the  new  home  for  the 
Law  School,  to  be  finished  in  the  spring.  All  these 
buildings  are  thoroughly  fireproof  and  built  at  an 
exceedingly  reasonable  cost.  In  addition,  fourteen 
residences  have  been  built  for  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  construction  force,  Memorial  Hall  reworked, 
the  railway  extended  to  the  campus,  the  necessary 
sewage,  heating  and  lighting  extensions  carried 
through,  furniture  and  permanent  departmental 
equipment  installed,  and  many  small  miscellaneous 
projects  carried  through.  \ 
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In  my  report  last  year  I  described  the  type  of 
organization  and  contract  under  which  the  work  was 
being  done;  I  need  only  say  at  this  point  that  our 
expectations  with  regard  to  them  at  that  time  have 
been  fully  justified.  Your  building  committee  has 
rendered  a  service  of  great  public  value,  often  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  to  its  own  time  and  convenience. 

Thus  the  physical  remaking  of  the  University  is 
well  under  way;  later  on  I  shall  summarize  what 
seems  to  me  our  urgent  needs  in  this  field  during  the 
next  two  years.  I  cannot,  however,  leave  the  subject 
without  some  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  the  faculty  committee  on  grounds  and  buildings, 
which  has  so  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
campus,  and  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  questions  involved  in  the  physical  growth  of 
the  University. 

Next  to  the  number  of  new  buildings,  the  most  STUDENT 
obvious  fact  in  connection  with  the  two-year  period  isINCREASE 
probably  the  increase  in  students.  Our  records  show 
an  increase  of  427  this  fall  over  the  fall  term  two 
years  ago.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  two  facts  that  have 
tended  to  retard  somewhat  our  normal  rate  of  growth. 
First,  a  year  ago  the  Steele  Dormitory  constituted  the 
only  available  increase  in  dormitory  facilities,  the 
campus  was  overcrowded,  and  the  facts  regarding 
congested  conditions  were  known  all  over  the  State. 
Second,  this  year  the  University,  in  common  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  put  into  effect  a  regu- 
lation which  prevents  the  admission  of  students,  even 
conditionally,  on  less  than  fifteen  units  of  work  (the 
previous  practice  had  been  to  admit  on  condition  with 
two  units  less  than  this).  Under  the  terms  of  the  all- 
Southern  agreement,  forty-five  certificates  were  re- 
jected this  summer  which  would  previously  have  been 
accepted.   In  spite  of  this  fact,  our  growth  over  last 
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fall  is  239.  Admissions  after  Christmas  have  been 
averaging  during  the  last  few  years  approximately 
100,  a  state  of  affairs  which,  if  repeated  this  year 
will  bring  the  University's  present  registration  of 
1870  for  the  current  session  close  to  2000  for  the 
year.  This  does  not  include  students  in  the  summer 
session,  of  which  there  were  this  year  close  to  1400, 
nor  correspondence  and  extension  students,  of  which 
over  400  have  been  enrolled,  including  200  physicians 
enrolled  in  post-graduate  classes  in  various  centers  of 
the  State  during  the  summer. 

It  is  significant  of  the  representative  character  of 
the  University  student  body  that  92  per  cent  of  its 
students  are  from  within  the  State,  and  that  all  but 
three  of  its  hundred  counties  (Clay,  Graham,  and 
Mitchell)  are  represented  on  the  campus;  that  over 
25  per  cent  of  its  students  are  sons  of  farmers,  and 
that  homes  of  every  sort  within  the  State  have  en- 
trusted their  sons  to  us  here. 
WHAT  DO      The  University  has  no  passion  for  numbers  as  such. 

SH?25RS  That  an  increase  in  students  as  rapid  as  that  which 
MEAN?  .      ,    .  n 

we  are  now  undergoing  brings  a  host  of  problems,  it 

is  easy  enough  to  understand.  But  the  University 
does  welcome  the  opportunity  for  increased  useful- 
ness to  the  State  which  numbers  bring;  welcomes  it 
because  it  has  faith  in  its  ideals  and  its  traditions, 
faith  in  what  these  have  meant  and  will  mean  to 
North  Carolina.  It  has  touched  young  lives,  and  en- 
riched them,  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  to  the  ever- 
lasting good  of  the  State.  The  University  is  faced 
nowadays  with  a  challenging  opportunity  to  perform 
on  a  larger  scale  this  same  task.  Who  that  has  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  this  mother  of  men  can  fail  to  see 
in  the  increased  number  of  youths  who  come  under 
her  influence  an  augury  of  still  greater  and  more 
prosperous  years  for  North  Carolina ! 
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Much  has  been  said  during  the  last  few  months 
regarding  the  question  of  whether  too  many  students 
are  going  to  college.  The  problem  is  one  which  has 
as  yet  no  more  than  academic  interest  for  North 
Carolina,  which  has  today,  with  all  their  rapid  growth, 
less  than  half  as  many  students  enrolled  in  its  colleges 
(including  those  for  colored  students)  as  has  a  rep- 
resentative middle  western  state  like  Iowa,  with  a 
trifle  less  than  North  Carolina's  population.  The 
State  still  ranks  decidedly  low  in  the  proportion  of 
its  population  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Dean  Royster  has  expressed  in  his  report  an 
attitude  with  which  I  am  in  full  accord,  in  stating 
that  our  problem  at  present  is  less  that  of  decision  as 
to  who  shall  go  to  college  than  that  of  determining 
who  shall  remain  in  college.  In  other  words,  the 
University,  as  a  public  institution,  must  articulate 
with  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State ;  their  pro- 
duct is  its  raw  material.  It  cannot,  as  privately  en- 
dowed institutions  may  do,  restrict  the  number  of 
those  whom  it  admits.  It  must,  however,  make  cer- 
tain that  students  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  col- 
lege as  idle  pensioners  on  the  public  funds.  It  should 
give  every  one  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  he  is  worthy  of  a  training  given  largely 
at  state  expense,  but  it  should  not  burden  its  rolls 
with  those  of  proven  incapacity  or  lack  of  worth. 

Growth  in  complexity  and  in  size  such  as  we  have  ORGAN- 
had  during  these  two  years  has  meant  the  necessity  of  IZATION 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  University.  A  large  educational  en- 
terprise must  be,  for  effective  functioning,  organized 
as  carefully  as  a  big  business.  The  small  college,  like 
the  small  business,  can  operate  through  one  or  two 
men  whose  heads  contain  its  detail.  But  any  large 
enterprise,  of  whatever  sort,  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
cooperative  effort.    Responsibilities  must  be  definitely 
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fixed,  details  distributed,  and  those  upon  whom  the 
larger  administrative  burdens  fall,  be  free  from  small 
routines.  So  important  is  this  problem  that  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  state  universities  recently  re- 
marked that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  in  higher  education. 

Much,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  possible  along 
these  lines.  On  the  business  side,  a  system  of  ac- 
counting has  been  installed  which  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind,  and  which  makes  possible  the 
financial  operation  of  the  institution  on  a  basis  of 
assured  knowledge.  Special  lines  of  service,  such  as 
power-plant,  laundry,  building  upkeep,  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  responsible  men,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  business  manager  of  an  immense  load  of  de- 
tail. A  new  method  of  registration  and  of  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  has  been  worked  out,  which  simplifies 
the  process  considerably.  In  short,  the  entire  busi- 
ness side  of  the  University  has  been  put  on  a  footing 
which  enables  it  to  function  effectively  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  complexity  of  its  present  task, 
f  Again,  as  the  complexity  of  the  educational  task  of 
the  institution  has  increased,  it  has  proved  necessary 
to  leave  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  various  schools 
many  matters  that  formerly  came  before  the  general 
faculty.  The  dean  of  each  school  has  therefore 
selected  an  administrative  board,  whose  business  it  is 
to  think  definitely  about  the  problems  of  its  particular 
school,  to  initiate  legislation  in  matters  affecting  that 
school,  and  to  plan  for  its  future.  In  order  to  cor- 
relate these  activities,  stated  meetings  of  the  entire 
group  of  administrative  officials  were  inaugurated 
this  fall,  and  have  already  shown  their  value.  Such 
groups  as  these,  with  definite  responsibilities  and 
intimate  opportunities  for  managing  the  problem  of 
the  particular  phase  of  university  life  which  they 
represent,  tend  not  only  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
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routine,  but  offer  a  very  definite  method  of  stimu- 
lating thought  with  regard  to  future  policies  and 
programs.  | 

Nor  has  the  heart  of  it  all,  the  educational  program  EDTJCA- 
itself ,  been  overlooked.  We  have  tried  to  keep  always  pq^cy 
in  mind  the  fact  that  higher  education  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  changed  conditions  of  life,  that  the  old 
ways  are  not  always  the  best  that  could  be  devised. 
To  this  end,  a  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  has 
been  created,  and  has  been  steadily  at  work  on  edu- 
cational questions  of  fundamental  importance.  Its 
work  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  was  neces- 
sarily largely  of  a  preliminary  character,  as  the  ques- 
tions involved  are  naturally  of  extreme  complexity. 
It  is,  however,  arriving  at  certain  conclusions  which 
should  be  of  great  importance  for  the  educational 
future  of  the  University. 

Another  matter  of  first  importance  is  that  of  the  THE 
adjustment  of  Freshman  classes  of  ever  increasing  ^^fH" 
size  to  the  life  of  the  University.    It  is  a  problem  PROBLEM 
which  is  difficult  in  all  institutions,  and  which  should 
be  facilitated  by  every  possible  means.  Different 
methods  of  study,  the  freedom  of  college  life,  changes 
in  outlook  and  in  relationships,  often  are  an  em- 
barrassment and  a  source  of  failure.    To  young  men 
fresh  from  small  country  schools,  accustomed  to  in- 
tensely personal  relationships  in  every  aspect  of  their 
lives,  the  transition  period  is  often  an  especially 
difficult  one. 

To  meet  this  situation,  various  measures  have  been 
adopted.  First,  the  policy  of  having  in  the  depart- 
ments offering  courses  open  to  Freshmen,  some 
teacher  of  maturity  and  experience  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
quired Freshman  work  of  that  department,  a  policy 
having  its  beginning  several  years  ago,  has  been  de- 
veloped with  good  results.    By  such  means  work  is 
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better  correlated,  methods  improved,  and  a  free  inter- 
change of  ideas,  plans  and  problems  made  possible. 
Second,  a  system  of  faculty  counselors  for  Freshmen 
has  been  inaugurated.  Over  forty  members  of  the 
faculty  have  assisted  in  this  task.  To  each  was  as- 
signed a  group  of  Freshmen  whom  it  is  purposed 
that  he  shall  come  to  know  intimately  and  to  whom 
he  shall  stand  in  the  relation  of  adviser  in  academic 
and  personal  affairs.  Solid  results  from  this  plan 
are  already  apparent.  I  ask  your  •  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Students  for  further 
detail.  Third,  the  Dean  of  Students  has  this  fall 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  this  prob- 
lem; data  have  been  collected  carrying  the  records 
of  Freshmen  back  into  their  high  school  days,  letters 
have  been  written  to  the  parents  of  every  member  of 
the  Freshman  class,  three  mornings  a  week  reserved 
for  discussions  with  Freshmen  in  chapel,  and  a  great 
number  of  consultations  about  all  sorts  of  problems 
held  with  individuals.  Fourth,  the  deans  of  the  vari- 
ous schools  enrolling  Freshmen  have  stressed  the  prob- 
lem with  their  own  administrative  heads  and  in  their 
own  thought.  The  result  of  these  combinel  efforts 
has  been  that  unquestionably  the  Freshman  class  is 
adjusting  itself  to  University  life  with  a  minimum  of 
difficulty.  The  mid-term  reports  this  fall  showed  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  reported  deficiencies. 
The  class  is  entering  finely  into  University  life  in  all 
its  phases,  and  its  attitude  is  good.  We  have,  I  am 
convinced,  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  our  dealing 
with  this  important  problem, 

I  wish  that  space  were  available  here  to  outline  in 
some  detail  the  fine  progress  that  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  two  years  in  practically  every  school  and 
department  of  the  University.  This  story,  however, 
is  told  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  various  Univer- 
sity officials,  and  to  these  reports  I  ask  your  careful 
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attention.  All  that  I  can  do  here  is  to  single  out  for 
brief  mention  a  few  of  the  many  achievements.  The 
Graduate  School  has  doubled  in  two  years,  enrolling 
this  year  (including  summer  students)  279  students, 
with  17  departments  offering  courses  of  graduate 
grade.  The  departments  of  Civil  and  Electrical 
Engineering  have  been  made  a  School  of  Engineer- 
ing which  is  trying  out  a  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  for  its  Junior  students  in  co- 
operation with  the  industries  of  the  State,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  in  Dean  Braune's  report.  The 
School  of  Pharmacy,  as  a  result  of  recent  state  legis- 
lation regarding  the  educational  qualifications  of 
pharmacists,  has  increased  twenty-five  per  cent  in 
enrollment  this  year,  and  must  be  developed  steadily 
from  now  on.  The  Law  School  has  now  its  three-year 
course  in  full  operation,  and  will  take  a  further  step 
forward  in  1923  by  requiring  a  year's  college  work  as 
a  prerequisite  to  its  courses.  The  School  of  Com- 
merce, with  an  enrollment  of  400  is  defining  its  work 
with  clarity  and  is  meeting  a  real  need  in  the  life  of 
the  State.  The  School  of  Applied  Science  is  consid- 
ering the  development  of  a  number  of  courses  lead- 
ing to  applied  science  degrees  not  hitherto  offered. 
The  School  of  Education,  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of 
Prof.  L.  A.  Williams,  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Prof.  M.  R.  Trabue  to  succeed  him.  The 
school  is  training  more  and  more  men  each  year  for 
the  teaching  profession,  and  its  program  for  the 
future  is  clear-cut.  The  central  problem  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  is  too  well-known  to  you  to  require  dis- 
cussion here.  One  of  the  gratifying  experiences  of 
the  last  year  has  been  the  wide-spread  testimony  to 
the  effectiveness  and  high  standards  of  the  work  of 
the  present  two-year  school  which  has  come  to  us  from 
every  side.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  heart  of 
the  University,  is  enrolling  this  year  a  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  the  total  of  University  students  than  at  any- 
time since  we  emerged  from  the  war.  Dr.  Howe,  who 
served  effectively  as  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  three 
years,  resigned  last  spring  in  order  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  department,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Royster,  who  brings  to  the  office  quali- 
ties which  insure  his  success,  and  who  has  already 
justified  your  selection  of  him  for  this  important  post. 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Howe  without 
a  word  of  appreciation  here  of  the  fine  spirit  and  the 
devotion  which  always  so  characterized  his  work. 
NATIONAL    The  level  of  effectiveness  reached  by  any  institu- 

NITION  ^0n  *s  se^'  *n  ^e  *as^  analysis>  by  the  quality  of  its 
faculty.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  to  you  that  the 
faculty  of  the  University  is  an  unusual  group  of 
men,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  report  that  there 
has  recently  come  to  us  a  most  extraordinary  national 
tribute  to  this  fact.  By  the  unanimous  recommend- 
ation of  its  executive  committee,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  in  November  admitted  to  mem- 
bership the  University  of  North  Carolina,  stressing 
definitely  the  high  quality  of  the  men  who  made  up 
its  teaching  staff.  This  Association,  made  up  of  a 
small  group  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country, 
both  great  private  foundations  like  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Chicago,  and  leading 
state  institutions  like  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Michigan,  has  been  in  existence  for  some  twenty  years, 
and  has  never  before  voted  into  membership  a  South- 
ern institution  (the  University  of  Virginia  being  a 
charter  member).  No  institution  is  admitted  until 
after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  its  standard  of  work, 
the  scholarly  quality  of  its  achievements,  the  high 
standing  of  its  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
That,  in  the  judgment  of  such  a  group,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  is  doing  work  of  a  character  to 
entitle  it  to  representation  in  such  a  body  is  proof 
enough  that  the  University  is  offering  the  North 
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Carolina  youth  opportunities  which  are  distinctive 
and  out-standing.  It  is  a  tribute  in  which  you,  and 
the  State,  may  well  take  pride. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  years  thus  indicates,  I  the 
believe,  a  sure  and  steady  growth  toward  the  rea^"uNiVER 
ization  of  the  conception  which  the  University  hassiTY 
set  for  itself :  that  of  the  really  great  State  Univer-  IDEAL 
sity,  in  all  the  full  and  rich  sense  which  this  term  is 
coming  to  have  in  the  life  of  modern  democratic 
America.  The  University's  face  is  to  the  future; 
steadily,  year  by  year,  she  adds  to  her  force  and 
effectiveness  in  each  of  the  three  great  domains  of 
service ;  in  teaching,  in  research,  and  in  direct  service 
to  the  State  through  extension.  Of  the  University's 
attention  to,  and  interest  in,  the  various  phases  of  its 
teaching  problem,  I  have  already  spoken;  this  is  the 
great  vital  problem  of  any  institution,  the  problem  of 
the  adjustment  of  those  who  will  become  the  leaders 
of  the  new  generation  to  the  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  complex  life  into  which  they  go  out ; 
the  development  in  them  of  effective  and  morally 
sound  habits  of  response  toward  it,  and  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  spiritual  values  that  inhere  in  it. 
Of  progress  in  her  second  task,  that  of  determining 
new  truth,  Dean  Greenlaw's  report  gives  the  facts; 
nearly  a  hundred  research  projects  of  all  sorts  are 
under  way,  and  the  list  of  faculty  publications  ap- 
pended to  this  report  well  vindicate  the  scope  and 
range  of  the  faculty's  scholarly  interest.  As  for 
direct  service  to  the  State,  a  division  of  extension 
which  has  this  year  issued,  in  addition  to  the  News 
Letter,  14  publications,  conducted  a  state-wide  de- 
bate involving  250  high  schools  in  92  counties  and 
athletic  contests  involving  164  high  schools,  served 
2700  members  of  women's  clubs  in  a  systematic  way, 
loaned  over  9000  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  li- 
brary, helped  in  producing  125  amateur  plays,  helped 
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32  school  boards  to  beautify  school  grounds,  assisted 
in  numerous  projects  of  community  development, 
rendered  aid  to  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises, 
enrolled  200  physicians  in  post-graduate  medical  work, 
maintained  28  correspondence  courses  enrolling  200 
students,  and  scheduled  127  lectures  in  89  counties, 
in  addition  to  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  activi- 
ties not  easily  summarized,  touching  in  one  way  or 
another  practically  every  community  in  the  State — 
such  a  division  of  extension  is  obviously  a  worthy 
embodiment  of  the  University's  spirit  of  service.  I 

Two  years  ago  I  said  to  you  that  the  University 
needed  only  financial  resources  to  insure  her  steady 
development  into  a  great  institution.  This  year  I 
can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  this  expectation  is  being 
steadily  realized,  that  the  University  has  made  good, 
and  that  what  has  happened  during  these  two  years 
means  that  year  by  year  will  witness  new  achieve- 
ments, advances  to  higher  levels  of  work  and  service. 
\  The  University  is  on  the  march.  Like  the  State  which 
she  serves,  and  whose  spirit  is  hers,  she  is  entering 
into  a  future  greater  than  her  noble  past.  To  serve 
a  state  like  North  Carolina,  stirred  from  end  to  end 
as  it  is  by  currents  of  progress,  is  a  deep  responsi- 
bility; to  serve  it  ever  more  and  more  adequately  is 
the  hope  and  confident  expectation  of  us  all.  [ 
THE  Assured  then,  as  I  am,  that  the  University's  im- 

SITY'SR"  P^ec*  contract  w^n  tne  State  has  been  kept,  it  is  with 
NEEDS     no  sense  of  embarrassment  or  hesitation  that  I  beg 
your  attention  to  a  statement  of  what  the  University 
needs  if  its  steady  progress  is  to  be  maintained  during 
the  two  years  which  lie  ahead. 
NEEDS         There  are  two  factors  which  must  condition  any 
BIEN'HE  reasonahle  request.    These  are:  first,  growth;  and 
NIUM       second,  better  provision  for  what  we  are  already  do- 
ing.   Certain  phases  of  the  University's  task,  in  other 
words,  require  increased  support  even  though  not  a 
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single  student  should  be  added  to  our  rolls  during  the 
two  years. 

To  consider  first  the  factor  of  growth.  The  Uni- 
versity this  fall  enrolled  1870  students,  or  427  more 
than  during  the  fall  term  two  years  ago.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  with  additional  registrations  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  the  total  enrolled  in  the  regular 
session  this  year  will  approximate  2000.  Further- 
more, this  increase  has  come  about  in  spite  of  certain 
conditions  which  have  been  discussed  above,  which 
have  tended  to  retard  somewhat  the  rate  of  growth 
during  the  period  now  closing. 

This  increase  is,  of  course,  not  altogether  in  the  size 
of  the  Freshman  classes  year  by  year.  It  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  entire  institution  and  affects 
all  phases  of  its  work.  Its  greatest  single  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  growth  of  the  public  high  schools  of 
the  State,  from  which  over  80  per  cent  of  our  students 
come.  This  growth  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  chap- 
ters of  North  Carolina's  educational  history.  In  1916 
for  the  first  time  the  number  of  graduates  from  pub- 
lic high  schools  in  the  State  reached  one  thousand. 
By  1919  this  figure  had  doubled.  This  spring  it  had 
doubled  again,  reaching  over  four  thousand,  and  next 
spring  it  will  be  between  five  and  six  thousand.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  times  as  many  public  high  school 
graduates  will  be  fitted  for  college  this  year  as  were 
graduated  seven  years  ago !  Such  is  the  result  of  the 
wise  policy  of  the  State  toward  its  public  schools. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  that  higher  edu- 
cation is  in  any  way  a  diminishing  interest  to  high 
school  graduates.  Last  spring  a  careful  survey  made 
by  the  University,  including  over  two  thousand  high 
school  seniors  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  showed  that  over  70  per  cent  were  planning  to 
go  to  college,  and  that  over  60  per  cent  would  almost 
certainly  go  immediately.    In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
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a  most  conservative  estimate  of  the  University's 
growth  during  the  two  years  to  come  shows  that  we 
should  prepare  for  an  increase  of  500  students  during 
the  period,  or  250  a  year. 

This  means  that  instruction  must  be  provided  suf- 
ficient in  amount  and  quality  to  maintain  and 
wherever  possible,  to  improve,  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion now  given.  It  is  vital  that  the  teaching  power 
of  the  University  should  not  diminish,  but  should  in- 
crease year  by  year.  The  average  cost  of  instruction 
during  the  two-year  period  has  been  $227  per  student. 
To  provide  proper  instruction  for  500  additional  stu- 
dents is  a  task  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  careful 
departmental  estimates,  cannot  be  undertaken  for 
less  than  $200  per  additional  student  during  the 
period,  especially  as  some  departments  must  be  con- 
siderably strengthened.  It  is  possible  to  do  what 
should  be  done  at  this  figure  only  because  the  needs 
of  many  departments,  for  the  moment,  are  less  for 
full  professors  than  for  younger  men,  and  the  slightly 
lower  amount  per  student  should  therefore  be  re- 
garded by  no  means  as  setting  a  precedent,  but  as 
the  reflection  of  a  temporary  condition. 

But  increased  instruction  is  not  the  only  need.  A 
larger  administrative  force  must  be  built  up  to  handle 
the  increased  burden ;  the  library,  as  the  great  central 
workshop  of  students  and  faculty,  must  increase  both 
its  staff  and  its  books  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
upon  it;  laboratories  must  be  equipped  to  handle  the 
increased  load ;  and  departments  provided  with  in- 
creased facilities  for  work  in  scores  of  ways. 

But  there  are  also  many  items  for  which  the  Uni- 
versity needs  increased  funds  independently  of  its 
growth.  With  a  large  number  of  buildings,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  more  money  is  needed  for  janitor  service, 
heat,  light,  and  water.  A  larger  campus  means  a 
larger  fund  for  its  proper  upkeep.    Repairs  must  be 
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better  provided  for  if  our  plant  is  not  constantly  to 
deteriorate.  While  the  upkeep  of  dormitories  is  no 
charge  on  the  State  (the  fees  from  room  rents  being 
calculated  to  cover  this  cost),  teaching  and  adminis- 
tration buildings  must  be  cared  for ;  and  as  these  in- 
crease in  number,  the  amounts  necessary  to  care  for 
them  must  increase. 

Again,  there  is  an  insistent  demand  from  the 
teachers  of  the  State  that  the  summer  school  be  oper- 
ated for  twelve  weeks  instead  of  six.  This  increased 
length  of  the  term  will  be  a  great  service  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  provision  for  it  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget. 

The  University  Press  has  now  been  organized,  in 
accordance  with  your  authorization  some  time  ago, 
and  is  ready  to  function.  It  is  not  a  physical  plant, 
but  an  organization  through  which  the  University  is 
enabled  to  secure  its  imprint  on  its  publications, 
systematize  their  handling,  and  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness. The  University's  publications  have  been 
among  its  greatest  assets.  Occasional  books  and 
monographs  of  merit  should  be  sponsored  by  the 
Press,  as  should  be  such  series  of  lectures  as  those  on 
the  McNair  and  Weil  foundations.  The  expense  in- 
volved is  not  great;  the  returns  to  the  University  in 
terms  of  increased  reputation  will  be  enormous. 

The  Division  of  Extension  must  be  strengthened. 
Its  funds  have  proven  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it,  nor  can  faculty  members,  bur- 
dened with  regular  teaching  duties,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  care  adequately  for  the  growing 
demand  for  correspondence  and  extension  courses. 
Teachers  and  business  men  especially  are  demanding 
instruction  of  a  character  that  can  only  be  given  in 
extension  courses  held  at  convenient  points  in  the 
State,  and  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion are  urgently  needed. 
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Space  is  lacking  for  further  detail.  I  trust  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the 
University's  request  for  increased  maintenance  must 
be  based  both  on  growth  and  on  increased  services 
which  must  be  rendered  wholly  apart  from  growth. 
BUILDING  A  reasonable  building  program  for  the  two  years 
PROGRAM  mus^j  first,  include  proper  facilities  to  house  and 
teach  the  increased  number  of  students.  Three 
dormitories  for  men,  housing  120  each,  is  the  least 
that  I  consider  it  safe  to  build,  even  with  the  town 
and  with  private  enterprises  doing  their  full  share. 
A  dormitory  for  women  is  badly  needed  if  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  fair  to  the  women  students  whom  it 
admits  under  its  present  policy.  About  70  women 
are  now  enrolled,  and  the  contemplated  building 
would  house  75,  with  proper  kitchen,  dining  room, 
social,  and  recreational  features;  and  it  would  be 
capable  of  expansion. 

Three  teaching  buildings  will  be  needed  during  the 
biennium :  for  chemistry,  geology,  and  for  the  general 
uses  of  the  College  of  Arts.  Chemistry  is  housed  in 
a  non-fireproof  and  altogether  outgrown  building 
erected  in  1903,  which  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  ad- 
ditions. The  School  of  Pharmacy,  for  which  in- 
creased provision  is  urgently  needed,  may  be  housed 
in  this  building,  and  a  new  building  erected  for 
chemistry.  So  bad  is  the  situation  in  the  department, 
that  a  limit  has  actually  been  imposed  on  registra- 
tions, and  very  unsatisfactory  arrangements  for 
laboratory  work  in  many  of  the  courses  have  been 
necessary. 

Geology  is  doing  its  work  in  cramped,  totally  unfit 
quarters,  with  only  one  small  class  room,  and  with 
much  of  the  department's  valuable  collections  stored 
away  in  basements  and  unavailable  for  use.  The  de- 
partment has  sent  more  men  into  geological  service 
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than  any  other  institution  except  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  it  deserves  adequate  quarters. 

Both  of  the  new  class  room  buildings  erected  for 
the  College  of  Arts  during  these  two  years  are  filled 
from  the  start;  and,  with  mathematics  on  the  point 
of  being  crowded  out  of  Phillips  Hall,  psychology  in 
totally  inadequate  quarters,  and  other  departments 
without  room  for  expansion,  it  is  clear  that  an  addi- 
tional building  will  be  necessary. 

A  permanent  water  supply  is  one  of  our  urgent 
needs.  A  year  ago  we  were  forced  to  delay  opening 
for  a  week  because  of  an  insufficient  water  supply, 
and  this  fall,  but  for  a  temporary  line,  the  same  situ- 
ation would  have  been  encountered.  An  adequate 
supply,  with  the  necessary  dam  and  reservoir  to  in- 
sure proper  storage  against  dry  seasons,  are  essential. 

The  old  buildings:  South,  Old  and  New  East, 
Old  and  New  West,  must  be  thoroughly  reworked. 
These  buildings  are,  in  their  present  state,  a  disgrace 
to  a  modern  institution.  Paths  must  be  built,  sewers 
dug,  heating  and  lighting  extensions  and  furniture 
provided. 

Again,  the  University  has,  aside  from  a  few  tennis 
courts,  no  land  which  is  graded  and  arranged  for 
general  student  exercise  and  recreation.  The  gym- 
nasium is  not  large  enough  for  the  Freshman  class, 
and  the  athletic  field  is  for  organized  teams.  And 
this  in  a  country  environment  which  should  offer  in 
every  way  the  best  conditions  for  healthful  and  sys- 
tematic physical  growth;  in  an  age  which  believes 
that  sound  bodies  as  well  as  sound  minds  are  pre- 
requisites to  effective  citizenship ! 

I  have  tried  to  set  forth  for  your  consideration  both 
a  statement  of  the  accomplishments  of  two  years  of 
steady  growth,  and  a  summary  of  what  the  University 
needs  for  the  two  years  to  come  if  its  growth  is  not 
to  be  checked  or  slackened.    What  I  cannot  give  you 
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in  detail,  what  is  always  in  my  mind,  is  the  story  of 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  your  board,  of  the  State, 
the  Alumni,  the  faculty,  and  the  student  body,  which 
has  made  possible  these  achievements,  and  which  gives 
happy  augury  for  the  years  to  come. 

Strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  State,  adding  year 
by  year  to  her  prestige,  struggling  always  to  enlarge 
her  conception  of  service,  the  University,  under  your 
loyal  and  wise  guidance,  faces  a  future  bright  with 
promise. 

H.  W.  CHASE. 


Report  of  the  Registrar 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  November 
30th,  1922. 

The  additional  registrations  during  the  session  of  1921- '22  after  my 
last  report  increased  the  total  for  the  session  to  2285  instead  of  2165  as 
there  stated. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  held  June  14th,  1922,  degrees  in  course 
were  conferred  upon  192  persons  and  honorary  degrees  upon  6  persons. 
In  the  table  below  is  shown  the  distribution  of  degrees  in  course  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  numbers  given  for  1918  and  1919  show  the  effect  of 
the  departure  of  so  many  of  our  students  for  service  in  the  army  and 
the  navy. 


Degrees 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

A.  B  

  68 

46 

87 

91 

68 

S.  B.  (Technical)   

  14 

20 

29 

27 

38 

S.   B.  (Commerce)  

  0 

0 

0 

12 

33 

A.  B.-LL.B  

  2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

LL.  B  

  1 

4 

7 

3 

8 

Ph.  G  

  9 

1 

9 

9 

12 

Ph.  C  

  0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

P.  D  

  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A.  M  

  7 

7 

17 

25 

25 

S.  M  

  0 

1 

1 

2 

Ph.  D  

  1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Totals   

 103 

84 

154 

173 

192 

In  1920  our  graduates  reached  practically  the  same  number  as  in  1917. 
Since  1920  the  number  seems  steadily  to  be  increasing. 

Next  we  give  tables  showing  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  enrollment 
b.y  schools,  undergraduate  classes,  and  departments  of  instruction. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOLS 

Sum.  Sch. 


Under- 

Credit 

Cor. 

Vear 

graduates 

Graduates 

Law 

Medicine 

Ph'macy 

Work 

Work 

•Total 

1918-19 

985 

29 

52 

55 

213 

0 

1369 

1919-20 

.  1094 

40 

168 

64 

59 

352 

0 

1777 

1920-21 

1179 

73 

155 

72 

68 

437 

21 

2005 

1921-22  ..... 

 1343 

65 

170 

83 

72 

483 

69 

2285 

Present 

..  1507 

83 

144 

76  . 

91 

682 

135 

2718 

*  Including  students  in  the  summer  school  who  were  not  pursuing  courses  for 
college  or  university  credit  the  totals  become  1774,  2346,  2714,  2882  and  3384. 
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UNDERGRADUATES  BY  CLASSES 


Year 

Senior  Junior 

Sophomore  Freshman 

Special 

Total 

1918  19   

60 

109 

187 

543 

86 

985 

1919-20  

100 

157 

300 

493 

44 

1094 

1920-21   

126 

191 

318 

472 

72 

1179 

1921-22   

133 

203 

350 

569 

88 

1343 

Present   , 

,  148 

226 

436 

641 

56 

1507 

*  ENROLLMENT  BY 

DEPARTMENTS 

(Fall  term) 

Departments 

1818-'19  1919-'20 

1920-'21 

1921-'22 

1922 

133 

223 

189 

196 

77 

127 

171 

297 

197 

108 

Business  Adm  ,  etc. 

0 

0 

169 

257 

188 

1292 

1337 

1143 

1220 

559 

Drawing 

.  240 

266 

240 

274 

98 

273 

211 

269 

654 

287 

Economics   

513 

629 

719 

943 

352 

Education   

90 

124 

252 

424 

127 

Electrical  Engineering  .... 

417 

372 

441 

391 

156 

English  

1823 

1675 

1848 

1934 

786 

Geology   

349 

714 

460 

600 

214 

German   

343 

378 

337 

254 

100 

19 

47 

57 

39 

6 

History  and  Government 

940 

1004 

1248 

1394 

688 

315 

294 

291 

276 

127 

Mathematics  

1090 

1170 

1042 

1449 

573 

0 

32 

15 

44 

10 

**Philosophy  

179 

457 

194 

106 

65 

Physics   

574 

612 

511 

452 

159 

**  Psychology   

0 

0 

306 

335 

109 

965 

1231 

1804 

2203 

955 

Rural  Economics   

75 

53 

176 

202 

39 

Sociology   

0 

0 

57 

142 

55 

Zoology   

154 

154 

127 

137 

13 

*  The  numbers  given  for  the  previous  sessions  are  the  total  registrations  for  the 
three  terms,  in  the  last  column  for  the  current  term  only.  Many  courses  are  given 
in  the  winter  and  spring  but  not  in  the  fall.  Registration  in  Rural  Economics, 
Sociology,  and  Zoology  are  especially  affected  by  this  fact. 

**  Through  the  session  of  1919-'20  Psychology  is  included  in  Philosophy. 


The  number  of  women  taking  work  in  the  University  continues  to 
increase  as  better  facilities  for  their  accommodation  are  provided.  I  beg 
to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  Stacy,  Adviser  to  Women.  The 
regulations  concerning  the  admission  of  women  have  been  carried  out  with 
care.  The  distribution  of  the  women  registered  this  year  is  as  follows: 
In  law  1,  in  medicine  1,  in  pharmacy  1,  graduates  14,  seniors  17,  juniors 
12,  lower  classes  9,  specials  18.  The  nine  students  registered  in  the  lower 
classes  are  residents  of  Chapel  Hill  and  admitted  under  a  special  ruling 
in  each  case. 

Next  are  given  figures  showing  where  our  students  of  Freshman  stand- 
ing were  prepared,  the  figures  being  given  for  the  past  four  years. 
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Number  of  Schools  Number  of  Students 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1919     1920     1921  1922 


N.  C.  Public  Schools   134  138  166  170  294  299  359  453 

N.  C.  Pvt.  Schools                          22  16  18  21  51  47  71  75 

Outside  Pub.  Schools                       7  16  18  22  7  23  22  29 

Outside  Pvt.   Schools                     20  9  20  18  52  34  46  53 

Colleges  &  Universities                   12  12  9  16  22  24  16  25 


Or,  expressing  the  facts  in  another  form,  we  note  that  the  N.  C.  Public 
Schools  have  prepared  our  Freshman  classes  as  follows:  In  1919 — 69  per 
cent;  in  1920—70  per  cent;  in  1921—69.8  per  cent;  and  in  1922—71.3 
per  cent.  This  year  the  full  15  units  were  required  to  be  certified  and  no 
students  except  ' ' mature  specials"  were  admitted  on  fewer  than  15. 

The  enrollment  of  Freshmen  in  the  different  degree  courses  for  the  past 
four  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


S.B.  Pre. 

Year                   A.B.     S.B.I  S.B. 2       S.B. 3      S.B. 4  S.B. 5     Comm.  Med.  Spec. 

1919   194          19  44          19          29  8          60  70  9 

1920   168            6  41            9          28  3         102  60  9 

1921   198          13  41           21          27  2         146  72  14 

Present   277          10  37          33          19  10        155  87  13 

Expressed  in  another  way  we  have  the  following  figures  by  schools: 

Year               Liberal  Arts  Applied  Science  Engineering  Commerce 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1919                          43  28  14  13 

1920                           39  23  12  24 

1921                           37  21  12  28 

Present                    43  20  11  24 


The  few  special  students  are  omitted  in  this  proportionate  arrangement. 

Considering  the  student  body  as  a  whole  again  we  find  that  92.1  per 
cent  are  from  North  Carolina  and  7.9  per  cent  are  from  outside  the  State. 
Those  from  outside  are  distributed  as  follows :  South  Carolina  42,  Vir- 
ginia 22,  Tennessee  11,  Georgia  9,  Florida  9,  New  Jersey  6,  Alabama  5, 
Washington,  D.  C.  5,  Louisiana  4,  New  York  4,  Ohio  4,  Connecticut  3, 
Arkansas  2,  Kentucky  2,  Mississippi  2,  Massachusetts  2,  Missouri  1,  New 
Hampshire  1,  Illinois  1,  Washington  1,  Pennsylvania  1,  California  1,  Mexico 
1,  Cuba  3,  China  2,  Germany  1,  Japan  1,  and  India  1. 

We  have  students  this  term  from  every  county  in  North  Carolina  ex- 
cept three,  Clay,  Graham,  and  Mitchell.  Counties  represented  by  ten  or 
more  students  are  as  follows :  Alamance  26,  Alexander  11,  Anson  14, 
Beaufort  15,  Bertie  10,  Burke  17,  Cabarrus  16,  Caldwell  16,  Carteret  20, 
Catawba  25,  Chatham  15,  Cleveland  22,  Craven  26,  Cumberland  30,  David- 
son 14,  Duplin  19,  Durham  26,  Edgecombe  31,  Forsyth  40,  Franklin  11, 
Gaston  34,  Granville  22,  Halifax  21,  Harnett  16,  Henderson  20,  Hoke  11, 
Iredell  24,  Jackson  10,  Johnston  29,  Lenoir  25,  Lincoln  ]7,  Macon  11, 
Montgomery  20,  Nash  28,  New  Hanover  34,  Northampton  13,  Onslow  13, 
Pasquotank  15,  Pitt  27,  Eandolph  20,  Kichmond  23,  Eobeson  30,  Eocking- 
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ham  38,  Rowan  41,  Rutherford  16,  Sampson  12,  Surry  16,  Union  17,  Vance 
19,  Wayne  36,  Wilson  21.  Guilford  leads  with  107,  Orange  follows  with 
98,  Buncombe  with  84,  Mecklenburg  with  83,  and  Wake  with  71. 

Different  religious  bodies  are  represented  in  the  followings  numbers: 
Methodist  636,  Baptist  479,  Presbyterian  320,  Episcopal  212,  Christian  49, 
Lutheran  43,  Jewish  25,  Roman  Catholic  23,  Reformed  Presbyterian  11, 
Moravian  9,  Christian  Science  7,  Congregationalist  4,  Universalist  3,  Quaker 
3,  Unitarian  2,  Holiness  1,  Protestant  State  Church  1,  Advent  Christian  1, 
and  without  preference  stated  35. 

Looking  at  the  student  body  with  reference  to  the  business  or  profession 
of  the  fathers  we  find  the  following  figures:  Farmers  486,  Merchants  278, 
Manufacturers  99,  Government  Employees  72,  Railroad  Employees  70,  Law- 
yers 81,  Physicians  89,  Ministers  53,  Teachers  48,  Insurance  Agents  40, 
Salesmen  40,  Real  Estate  Agents  34,  Bankers  33,  Lumbermen  33,  Druggists 
28,  Contractors  24,  Tobacconists  21,  Accountants  19,  Mechanics  22,  Cotton 
Brokers  16,  Textile  Workers  14,  Carpenters  13,  Clerks  12,  Automobile 
Dealers  11,  Cotton  Mill  Secretaries  12,  Dentists  10,  Jewelers  10,  Hotel  Man- 
agers 10;  and  with  numbers  less  than  ten:  Journalists,  Mill  Superin- 
tendents, Live  Stock  Dealers,  Telephone  Managers,  Miners,  Bottling  Works 
Managers,  Plumbers,  Laborers,  Transfer  and  Express  Managers,  Photo- 
graphers, Mechanical  Engineers,  Undertakers,  Butchers,  Optometrists,  Con- 
struction Engineers,  Chemists,  Civil  Engineers,  Warehousemen,  Cabinet 
Workers,  Telegraph  Operators,  Painters,  Masons,  Tailors,  Florists,  Drafts- 
men, Stocks  and  Bonds  Dealers,  Amusement  Managers,  Boatmen,  Osteo- 
paths, Claim  Agents,  Fishermen,  Lithographers,  Building  and  Loan  Man- 
agers, Missionaries,  Patent  Examiners,  Chauffers,  College  Presidents,  Sales 
Engineers,  Interior  Decorators,  Ship  Builders,  Bakers,  Purchasing  Agents, 
Forest  Wardens,  Meat  Packers,  Bank  Examiners,  Liverymen,  Superin- 
tendents of  Hospitals. 

We  have  continued  our  study  of  grades  this  year.  Averages  for  the 
whole  session  of  the  whole  undergraduate  group,  the  different  undegraduate 
schools  and  various  groups  of  students  are  given  below. 

Year                                              Freshmen        Upper  Classes  Fraternity  Men 

1916-17    3.65  3.22  3.20 

1919-  20    3.88  3.43  3.64 

1920-  21    3.71  3.31  3.49 

1921-  22    3.89  3.37  3.44 

Next  I  give  the  average  (year)  of  the  whole  undergraduate  group  and 
of  the  different  schools. 

1919-20  1920-21  1921-22 

College  of  Liberal  Arts                                                         3.49  3.30  3.42 

School  of  Applied  Science  (omitting  S.  B.  in  Medicine)  ....  3.52  3.30  3.30 

School  of  Commerce                                                             3.86  3.80  3.80 

S.  B.  in  Medicine  and  Premedical                                        3.86  3.81  3.68 

Whole  Undergraduate  Group                                                3.61  3.46  3.59 
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other  interesting  groups  follow 


The  Student  Council   

3.15 

2.76 

The   Campus  Cabinet   

  3.69 

3.24 

2.80 

2.83 

2.31 

Yackety  Yack  Board  , 

3.01 

3.11 

2.70 

2.63 

Tar   Heel  Board   

3.20 

2.88 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cabinet   

2.93 

2.80 

Musical  Clubs  (combined)  

  3.50 

3.04 

3.33 

Pan-Hellenic  Council   

  2.86 

3.57 

3.27 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter   

  2.04 

2.41 

1.57 

The  Golden  Fleece  

  2.31 

2.25 

2.96 

  2.58 

2.64 

2.20 

Omega  Delta   

  2.87 

2.94 

2.97 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha   

  1.91 

2.00 

2.08 

  3.26 

3.33 

3.09 

  2.87 

3.67 

3.27 

Gorgon's  Head   

  3.46 

2.97 

3.20 

  4.40 

3.97 

3.98 

3.74 

3.44 

Order  of  the  Grail   

3.36 

2.81 

Since  my  last  report  Dr.  G.  K.  G.  Henry  has  taken  up  his  duties  as 
Assistant  Registrar,  giving  his  full  time  to  the  work.  We  now  have  three 
full-time  members  of  the  office  force  and  have  the  part  time  services  of  a 
stenographer  and  typist. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  J.  WILSON,  JR. 


Report  of  the  Dean  of  Students 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  for  the  current 
year,  dealing  first  with  campus  events  affecting  or  expressing  student  life, 
activities,  and  standards;  second,  with  the  specific  activities  of  this  office; 
and  finally,  with  the  recommendations. 

I 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Council  as  reorganized  year  before  last  with  its  chief 
officer  elected  by  ail  the  students,  has  strengthened  its  hold  on  the  campus. 
Two  years  ago  the  colleges  of  the  country  were  affected  by  a  spirit  of 
unrest  and  moral  laxity.  We  felt  that  wave  here.  Today  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  is  different  and  we  have  had  such  a  quiet  fall  that  the  editor  of 
the  Tar  Keel  has  publicly  lamented  the  lack  of  sensational  news.  Threat- 
ened last  spring  with  a  taint  of  immorality,  the  spirit  of  the  campus  flamed 
into  action  and  this  fall  the  standards  of  conduct  and  morality  are  higher 
than  at  any  time  during  these  last  three  years. 

Social  Life 

There  has  been  manifest  for  some  time  an  increasing  desire  for  greater 
social  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  average  man.  This  feeling  prompted 
the  appointment  last  quarter  by  the  President  of  the  Campus  of  a  central 
committee  to  work  out  some  scheme  of  social  education.  So  far  no  solu- 
tion has  been  found.  Such  opportunities  as  are  afforded  by  fraternities 
are  extended  this  year  to  25  per  cent  of  those  eligible.  This  increase  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chapters  to  sixteen, 
seven  of  which  number  twenty  or  more.  Senior  canes  as  a  symbol  of  unity 
and  the  unusually  active  junior  class  would  seem  to  indicate  that  classes 
as  social  organizations  are  still  going  concerns.  The  rooms  wisely  given 
by  you  in  the  four  new  dormitories  for  social  purposes  have  been  used  and 
present  indications  are  that  the  dormitory  may  be  in  the  future  less  of  a 
mere  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  bodies. 

Publications 

The  Tar  Baby  is  dead  and  the  Boll  Weevil  has  arrived  in  its  stead. 
Fears  that  this,  our  second  comic,  may  be  a  tragedy  are  allayed  by  the 
measure  passed  just  before  commencement  by  the  students  providing  for 
a  Carolina  Publications  Union,  the  feature  of  which  is  its  provision  for 
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such  continuing  faculty  and  student  supervision  and  the  pooling  of  all 
student  publications,  as  will  make  the  publications  creditable  and  prevent 
financial  embarrassment.  The  central  board  provided  in  the  terms  of  this 
ballot  is  at  present  working  out  the  details  of  administration,  and  the 
plan  will  probably  be  in  operation  next  year. 

Debating 

All  who  take  pride  in  the  University's  debating  record  and  the  intel- 
lectual stamina  there  represented,  will  rejoice  that  the  blanket  fee  for  the 
adequate  support  of  debating,  failing  of  passage  as  part  of  a  larger  fee 
last  year,  has  this  fall  been  passed  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one,  in  an  unusually 
large  ballot.  In  the  recent  preliminaries  for  the  selection  of  the  team 
to  make  the  southern  trip,  the  larger  number  of  contestants  and  the  high 
quality  of  preparation  furnish  evidence  of  a  renewed  interest  in  debating, 

Self-Help 

Last  year  it  was  thought  that  the  peak  of  the  self-help  demand  had 
been  reached.  However,  conditions  this  year  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  number  of  students  seeking  employment  will  not  diminish  with  the 
return  of  prosperity  in  the  State  but  will  be  maintained  by  the  growth  of 
the  University.  Two  very  definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  this 
situation.  First,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  expanded  its  facilities  for  connecting 
applicants  and  jobs.  Second,  the  students  organized  last  spring  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  increasing  lines  of  work  and  the  demand  for 
work  through  raising  the  standard.  Any  member  of  the  association  who 
does  not  give  satisfaction  is  first  warned  and  then  suspended  from  privileges 
of  membership.  These  consist  in  the  obtaining  of  work  through  the 
University  Committee  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Eeports  obtained  from  those 
employing  students  states  that  the  standard  of  work  is  better  this  year. 
This  will,  of  course,  lead  to  increased  employment  of  students. 

Athletics 

The  past  few  seasons  in  all  sports  have  been  characterized  not  only  by 
success  but  by  a  spirit  of  sportsmanship  that  satisfies  the  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  that  tradition.  Our  basket-ball  team  received  a  greater  volume  of 
commendation  for  its  fine  spirit  than  for  its  winning  game.  This  is  a 
testimony  to  the  general  campus  spirit  in  regard  to  sportsmanship. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  student  life,  more  exercise  and  more 
genuine  recreation,  is  being  partially  met  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
sport,  wrestling,  and  the  provision  for  mass  exercise  in  the  form  of 
pushball  and  tug-of-war. 

Religious  Life 

To  one  who  has  watched  the  religious  life  of  the  campus  for  a  decade, 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  and  more  encouraging  than  the  increased 
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student  interest  in  the  churches  of  the  town.  Every  church  has  a  live 
student  group  in  the  young  people's  society  and  last  year  these  groups 
of  their  own  initiative  organized  a  city  union  that  can  bring  out  over  two 
hundred  for  a  quarterly  meeting.  The  Sunday  schools  are  having  larger 
student  attendance,  one  class  numbering  above  two  hundred. 

This  interest  in  church  work  has  not  diminished  the  popularity  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  first  year  of  Mr.  Comer's  lead- 
ership extended  the  work  in  all  departments  and  culminated  in  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Blue  Eidge  summer  conference  of  a  larger  group  of  students 
from  the  University  than  from  any  other  institution  represented. 

Intercollegiate  Relations 

The  final  chapter  in  the  former  unfriendly  rivalry  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  State  College  was  probably  written  this  fall  when  the  students 
of  the  two  institutions  made  a  united  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of 
conduct  at  the  annual  football  clash.  This  was  followed  by  an  exchange 
of  delegations  at  several  important  student  functions. 

The  University  students  were  instrumental  some  years  ago  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  State  Collegiate  Press  Association.  The  program  of  that 
organization  at  its  annual  meeting  this  fall  stressed  the  need  for  comrade- 
ship between  the  institutions.  These  various  enterprises  are  evidences  of 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  nature  of  college  loyalty. 

Discipline 

I  reported  last  year  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  holiday  schedule 
and  more  rigid  efforts  to  enforce  it.  The  first  real  test  of  the  plan 
occurred  last  spring  at  the  Easter  holiday.  The  number  of  absences  from 
classes  the  day  before  and  the  day  following  the  holiday  was  cut  to  less 
than  half  its  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  The  second  trial  was  furnished 
by  our  first  Thanksgiving  holiday  of  more  than  one  day.  This  time  the 
number  of  those  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  was  less  than  seventy  out  of 
eighteen  hundred. 

The  abolition  of  the  damage  fee  which  brought  about  a  marked  decrease 
of  damage  and  increase  of  genuine  respect  for  property,  has  this  year  pro- 
duced almost  a  miracle.  I  allude  to  the  action  of  the  sophomore  class  in 
authorizing  its  treasurer  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  pay  the  University  more 
than  thirty  dollars  for  damage  done  by  members  of  the  class  the  night  of 
its  smoker. 

I  cannot  close  this  survey  of  advancing  student  life  without  reference 
to  the  tribute  paid  the  students  of  this  University  by  a  speaker  of  inter- 
national reputation  and  perspective  when  he  said  that  this  campus  was 
characterized  by  more  independent  thought  than  that  of  any  other  insti- 
tution in  America  but  one.  This  estimate  came  after  he  had  spent  three 
days  here  and  at  the  end  of  a  twelve-month  tour  of  the  institutions  of  the 
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nation.  I  value  this  estimate  because  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  with 
all  the  increase  in  numbers  and  the  multiplication  of  interests,  we  have 
been  able  to  maintain  our  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  integrity  of  the 
individual  student. 

II 

Development  of  This  Office 

New  not  only  here  but  the  country  over,  the  office  of  Dean  of  Students 
has  been  gradually  defining  its  purposes  and  methods.  This  process  is  not 
yet  complete.  However,  the  past  year  has  brought  the  office  here  into 
more  complete  accord  with  its  general  character  elsewhere  and  has  defined 
it  much  more  clearly  than  was  the  case  when  it  was  first  established  just 
after  the  war.  Three  factors  made  this  possible.  The  first  was  the  study 
that  the  Executive  Committee  made  last  year  at  your  direction  of  ways  in 
which  the  University  might  increase  its  individual  contacts  with  a  growing 
student-body.  After  correspondence  with  every  institution  in  the  nation 
having  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  students  and  after  some  special  study 
of  the  organization  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  the  University  of 
Illinois,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  recom- 
mending among  other  things  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  advisory 
or  counselor  system  and  the  appointment  of  a  dean  of  freshman  to 
administer  it.  The  first  item  was  approved;  and  in  the  absence  of  budge- 
tary provision  for  the  latter,  the  work  was  entrusted  to  this  office.  The 
second  source  of  change  was  study  of  this  office  in  other  schools.  The  in- 
formation thus  obtained,  together  with  that  gathered  while  in  attendance 
at  the  Mid-Western  Conference  of  Deans  and  Advisors  of  Men,  showed 
that  wherever  the  office  had  existed  for  a  period  of  years,  the  Dean  had 
been  removed  from  the  disciplinary  committee.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  Being  the  head  of  the  disciplinary  court  of  the  institution  tends 
to  destroy  that  relationship  of  confidence  which  a  dean  or  advisor  of  men 
must  sustain  toward  the  students.  The  result  of  these  several  bits  of 
assistance  from  sister  institutions  has  been  to  remove  the  dean  of  students 
from  chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  make  him  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Freshman  Counselor  Plan,  a  sort  of  temporary  dean  of 
freshmen,  and  to  make  him  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Life 
and  Activities.  These  changes  you  made  last  spring  and  on  this  new  basis 
the  office  has  been  administered  this  fall. 

Counselor  System 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  placed  the  work  with  fresh- 
men this  year  as  the  first  function  of  this  office.  The  work  was  begun  in 
the  spring  when  a  volunteer  force  of  fifty  counsellors  was  assembled.  These 
were  listed  in  groups  according  to  schools  and  such  lists  were  sent  to  fresh- 
ment  in  the  summer  as  they  applied  for  different  courses.    They  were 
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asked  to  select  their  preference.  Each  counselor  was  notified  of  those 
■who  had  chosen  him  and  given  opportunity  to  add  his  own  choices.  All 
this  was  done  so  as  to  eliminate  the  purely  mechanical  as  far  as  possible. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  freshmen  were  thus  assigned.  Those  remaining 
were  assigned  mechanically.  The  freshman  and  counselor  were  both  noti- 
fied of  final  assignment  and  the  counselors  were  furnished  with  duplicates 
of  cards  on  file  in  this  office  showing  each  freshman's  high  school  record, 
home  and  college  environment,  and  courses  taken.  This  office  has  furnished 
to  the  dean  of  each  school  a  list  of  the  freshmen  in  his  school  and  their 
counselors,  has  sent  each  instructor  the  names  of  the  counselors  of  the 
freshmen  in  his  classes,  has  sent  each  counselor  the  mid -term  reports  of  his 
men,  has  notified  him  and  the  appropriate  minister  of  any  freshman's  ill- 
ness, and  has  offered  stenographic  services  for  any  correspondence  that  is 
undertaken  with  the  freshmen.  In  addition  to  this  a  personal  letter  has 
been  written  to  the  parents  of  every  member  of  the  freshman  class,  telling 
them  of  this  plan,  giving  them  the  name  of  their  son's  counselor,  explaining 
their  boy's  opportunities  for  religious  work  in  the  churches  here,  and 
urging  them  to  use  this  office  for  their  son's  welfare.  The  more  than  two 
hundred  replies  to  this  letter  have  been  sent  to  the  counselors  of  the  men 
concerned  for  their  information  and  then  filed  for  reference.  In  order  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  student  to  meet  his  counselor,  each 
freshman  has  been  furnished  with  a  card  showing  his  counselor's  name, 
location  of  residence,  phone,  office,  etc.  Most  of  the  counselors  and  coun- 
selees  have  met.  Many  of  them  have  formed  genuine  friendships.  Most 
of  the  counselors  have  written  their  men's  parents  offering  their  services. 
This  office  has  assisted  the  junior  class  in  its  fine  enterprise  of  being 
student  counselors,  one  junior  to  three  freshmen,  and  has  given  each  junior 
the  mid-term  results  for  his  freshmen.  The  Kegistrar  has  been  furnished 
with  the  names  of  the  counselors  for  all  the  freshmen.  Besides  these 
efforts  to  tie  the  freshmen  up  with  other  men  in  the  University,  I  have 
held  numerous  personal  conferences  with  those  men  who  have  come  volun- 
tarily, those  for  whom  I  sent  because  their  parents  had  made  inquiries,  those 
who  were  called  in  because  they  seemed  to  be  taking  too  many  liberties  in 
the  matter  of  class  attendance,  and  those  who  were  absenting  themselves 
from  chapel. 

The  exhaustive  records  with  regard  to  various  phases  of  freshman  life 
have  made  possible  several  interesting  studies,  notably  a  comparison  be- 
tween mid-term  results  and  high  school  grades,  and  a  study  of  mid-term 
reports  by  departments  and  schools. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  while  68  per  cent  of  the  freshman  class  last 
fall  had  at  least  one  deficiency  at  the  mid-term,  only  49  per  cent  of  the 
class  were  so  reported  this  year.  I  make  this  report  simply  as  a  fact. 
There  are  too  many  factors  tending  to  produce  this  for  any  one  to  be 
offered  as  the  cause  of  such  a  change  in  one  year,  but  all  can  find  cause  to 
rejoice  in  this  evidence  of  genuine  progress. 
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Student  Life  and  Activities  Committee 

This  committee  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  members  of 
the  faculty  who  combine  an  active  interest  in  student  affairs  with  pro- 
fessional training  of  a  social  and  administrative  nature.  We  have  had  an 
organization  meeting  and  will  deal  this  year  primarily  with  three  enter- 
prises: 1st,  the  organization  of  the  Publications  Union  collaborating  in 
that  with  members  of  the  faculty  interested  in  publications;  2nd,  an  effort 
to  increase  the  distribution  of  social  opportunity;  3rd,  extension  of  the 
opportunities  for  mass  exercise.  In  addition  to  these  specific  enterprises, 
a  general  plan  for  the  coordination  and  supervision  of  all  student  activities 
through  student-faculty  cooperation  is  being  worked  out  in  detail. 

Chapel 

The  return  a  year  ago  to  compulsory  chapel  for  the  three  lower  classes 
after  nearly  five  years  lapse  of  that  rule,  naturally  produced  some  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  students.  Attendance  was  satisfactory  until  the 
middle  of  the  winter  quarter.  It  became  very  poor  in  the  spring  and 
finally  after  this  had  continued  long  enough  for  most  of  the  students 
themselves  to  see  the  need  for  a  change,  a  number  of  men  were  put  on 
probation  and  a  full  attendance  resulted  which  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  plan  of  chapel  is  to 
find  a  program  that  shall  be  of  benefit  and  interest  to  all.  If  the  program 
is  repeated  from  year  to  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  freshmen,  the  upper- 
classmen  object.  If  not,  successive  freshman  classes  fail  to  receive  some 
of  the  assistance  that  a  good  chapel  program  can  give.  This  situation  has 
resulted  in  a  freshman  chapel  three  days  and  all  the  three  lower  classes 
the  other  two.  In  addition  to  this  change,  the  attendance  has  been  put  on 
an  automatic  basis  so  that  the  registrar's  office  will  not  get  completely 
swamped  by  interviews  with  absentees.  This  fall  we  have  reaped  the 
benefits  of  these  measures  in  an  excellent  attendance  and  a  complete  absence 
of  friction.  The  exercises  on  the  days  that  the  upperclassmen  are  present 
have  suffered  somewhat  by  the  absorption  of  this  office  in  the  freshman 
problem.  However,  the  smoothness  with  which  this  present  freshman  class 
has  settled  into  our  life  here — going  out  as  they  have,  in  unprecedented 
numbers  for  publications,  dramatics,  etc.,  and  maintaining  an  unusual 
attitude  of  responsiveness  and  interest  in  college  work — serves  as  excellent 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  freshman  chapel. 

Student  Employment 

The  committee  on  student  employment  tried  to  meet  one  of  its  prob- 
lems of  being  just  in  its  awards  by  getting  confidential  information  during 
the  summer  from  alumni  regarding  the  financial  status  of  applicants  for 
work  in  the  dining  hall.  The  returned  questionnaires  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  at  the  time  for  its  interviews  and  were  of  some 
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assistance.  One  man  applying  for  work  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  real 
estate  dealer.  Several  were  from  families  with  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  property.  While  it  is  commendable  that  these  men  should 
seek  the  pleasure  of  financial  independence,  it  would  not  seem  right  that 
other  men  should  therefore  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
University. 

Additional  Equipment  and  Assistance 

The  various  enterprises  compassed  by  this  office  this  fall  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  the  part  time  assistance  of  two  students  which  I 
have  had  for  the  first  time  this  quarter.  I  desire,  also,  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  installation  of  a  phone  this  summer.  This  has  ex- 
pedited the  work  in  two  ways.  It  has  made  unnecessary  my  leaving  the 
office  many  times  every  day  to  use  a  phone  as  was  the  case  last  year  and 
it  has  made  it  possible  for  anyone  wishing  to  communicate  with  this  office 
to  do  so  promptly  and  conveniently. 

Ill 

Recommendations 

I  recommend  that  the  work  with  freshmen  be  expanded  by  giving  it 
the  whole  time  of  an  administrative  officer,  and  that  those  instructors 
teaching  freshmen  be  regarded  and  organized  as  a  special  faculty  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  and  administration  whether  we  adopt  the  common 
freshman  year  or  not.  A  step  in  this  direction  this  fall  has  been  taken 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  in  his  meeting  with  those  in  charge 
of  freshman  instruction  in  the  larger  departments  of  that  college.  I  think 
that  the  evident  advantages  of  such  collaboration  would  justify  the 
expansion  of  the  idea. 

When  we  consider  our  limited  facilities  and  personnel  for  physical 
genuine  recreation,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the  provision  of  more  equip- 
ment, grounds,  and  supervision  for  physical  exercise  would  solve  many  of 
education  and  the  fact  that  the  village  affords  almost  no  opportunities  for 
our  problems. 

Situated  in  a  State  that  is  moving  with  amazing  speed  from  a  com- 
paratively simple  agricultural  civilization  wherein  there  were  only  three, 
or  at  best  four,  professions,  to  a  highly  complex  organization  with  every 
trade  and  vocation  professionalized,  the  high  schools  and  the  University  are 
deluged  with  students  who  want  an  education  but  do  not  know  what  kind. 
One  man  goes  into  medicine  because  he  has  been  a  good  Latin  student. 
Another  decides  to  be  a  geologist  because  he  thinks  that  no  mathematics 
is  required  in  that  field.  These  are  extreme  but  by  no  means  isolated  cases 
that  have  come  to  my  attention.  I  believe  that  the  University  should  make 
a  scientific  study  of  the  vocational  needs  of  the  State,  of  the  channels 
of  preparation  for  each  vocation,  of  the  physical  and  psychological  re- 
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quirements  of  each  group  of  vocations  and  make  this  material  available 
to  the  students  here  and  in  the  high  schools.  This  sort  of  work  is  being 
done  elsewhere,  notably  at  the  Carnegie  School  of  Technology,  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  in  the  Boston  city  schools.  In  addition  to  the  advan- 
tage to  the  students  offered  by  such  a  study,  it  would  give  the  University 
one  more  opportunity  to  make  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge  and 
technique  in  a  new  and  rapidly  expanding  field  of  educational  research. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  an  expression  of  appreciation  for 
your  confidence  and  counsel  in  the  trying  formative  stages  of  this  office. 
I  hope  that  this  report  gives  some  proof  that  an  advancing  student  life 
and  a  more  clearly  defined  purpose  and  method  furnish  some  justification 
of  your  policy. 


FRANCIS  F.  BRADSHAW. 


Report  of  the  Advisor  to  Women 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  1921-1922. 

The  registration  of  women  students  for  the  fall  quarter  of  1922  has 
reached  seventy-three  and  shows  an  increase  of  eight  students  over  the 
total  registration  of  last  year.    The  classification  is  as  follows: 


Graduate    students    14 

Seniors    1 7 

Juniors    12 

Sophomores   3 

Freshmen   6 

Special   Students    18 

School  of  Law    1 

School   of   Medicine    1 

School  of  Pharmacy    1 


Nothing  in  our  recent  history  of  co-education  is  more  striking  than  the 
steady  interest  in  scholarship  among  the  women  students  as  they  grow  in 
number.  Two  students,  Miss  Adeline  Denham  and  Miss  Mary  Yellott, 
were  admitted  this  year  into  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity;  Miss  Lillie 
Cutler  was  awarded  the  Ledoux  Fellowship  in  Chemistry;  Miss  Beatrice 
Averitt  won  the  Bradham  prize  in  Pharmacy;  and  Miss  Adeline  Denham 
received  award  from  the  Graham  Kenan  Fund  in  Philosophy.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  too,  that  Miss  Beatrice  Averitt  and  Miss  Addie  Bradshaw, 
graduates  in  the  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  led  the  class  in  the  recent 
State  examination.  The  general  average  of  the  women  students  for  the 
year  was  2.31. 

Every  year  records  new  progress  in  women's  activities  on  the  campus. 
The  Woman's  Association  began  its  program  of  usefulness  before  college 
opened ;  each  new  student  had  received,  before  she  reached  the  University, 
a  letter  of  welcome  from  some  member  of  the  Association,  and,  when  she 
arrived,  was  met  by  this  same  student,  who  offered  her  services  through  the 
crucial  experiences  of  registration.  Thus  was  begun  what  some  universities 
have  termed  " Junior  Adviser  System." 

The  Association  realizes  that  social  life  in  a  co-educational  institution 
should  be  of  three  sorts:  first,  that  for  the  men  alone;  second,  that  for  the 
women  alone;  and,  third,  that  for  men  and  women  together.  The  social 
life  for  the  women  themselves  begins  with  a  well  planned  reception  for  the' 
new  students.  Then,  once  a  month,  at  the  close  of  the  business  session  of 
the  Association,  a  social  hour  is  observed.  A  number  of  entertainments, 
at  stated  intervals,  have  been  arranged  in  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
third  classification  of  social  life,  mentioned  above.  The  annual  Hallowe'en 
party  at  the  "TV  has  already  found  a  place  in  campus  life.  The  Asso- 
ciation believes  in  education  for  leisure  as  well  as  for  work. 
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The  Honor  Committee  of  last  year  has  been  replaced  by  a  Student 

mcil  of  Women  Students.  This  Council  differs  from  the  Committee  in 
.  t  it  represents  all  women  students  of  the  University,  whereas  the  Honor 
committee  represented  only  the  Association.  A  registered  student  is  not 
ipso  facto  a  member  of  the  Association;  hence  confusion  arose.  Very  few 
rules  have  been  made;  the  Council  wishes  the  consensus  of  student  public 
opinion  to  be  expressed  rather  in  the  prevailing  attitude  which  says,  - 1  such 
a  thing  is  or  is  not  done  on  this  campus." 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  in  the  life  of  the  Woman's  Association 
was  the  celebration  last  commencement  of  the  twenty-fifty  anniversary  of 
entrance  of  women  to  the  University.  This  celebration  took  the  form  of 
a  reunion  of  former  women  students.  The  committee  in  charge,  with  Miss 
Louise  Venable  as  chairman,  did  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in  collecting  and 
preparing  in  booklet  form  all  the  names,  addresses,  and  records  of  women 
who  have  attended  the  University.  This  booklet  is  the  first  published  roster 
of  women  students  from  1897  to  the  present  time,  and  should  certainly 
find  a  place  among  Alumni  records.  On  this  occastion  two  alumnae,  Miss 
Kathrine  Robinson  from  the  east  and  Miss  Mary  Henderson  from  the  west, 
were  elected  to  membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. With  an  attendance  of  forty-nine,  and  greetings  from  numbers 
of  alumnae  who  were  unable  to  come,  the  first  reunion  of  women  students 
was  considered  a  success. 

Physical  exercise  and  development  are  now  considered  not  a  luxury  but 
a  necessity  in  the  education  of  the  college  and  university  student.  This 
fall,  for  the  first  time,  this  need  for  the  women  of  the  University  has  been 
partially  met.  Since  the  gymnasium  is  not  open  to  them,  the  women 
students  were  allowed  to  use  the  special  gymnasium  fee  paid  at  registration 
for  securing  a  physical  director  for  just  five  weeks.  Miss  Patricia  Parme- 
lee,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  one  of  Miss  Cocroft's 
assistants  in  her  health  program,  is  about  to  complete  this  course  of  train- 
ing and  lectures.  She  hopes  to  leave  leaders  among  the  students  sufficiently 
trained  to  carry  on  the  work  through  the  year.  Under  Miss  Parmelee's 
splendid  and  stimulating  leadership,  the  girls  have  become  more  vitally 
interested  in  health  problems.    The  experiment  has  been  well  worth  while. 

During  the  last  year  some  improvements  have  been  made  in  student 
organizat  on  and  student  activities ;  but  as  yet  the  University  has  formulated 
no  definite  policy  for  the  provision  of  women  students.  In  the  last  two 
annual  reports  particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon  existing  living  con- 
ditions ;  so  these  will  not  be  discussed  again  in  detail.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent, however,  that  continued  increase  in  numbers  has  brought  more  crowded 
conditions;  the  temporary  dormitory  is  full.  The  standards  of  living,  from 
both  social  and  hygienic  point  of  view,  are  most  unsatisfactory.  Bath 
room  facilities  are  exceedingly  limited ;  and,  with  two  girls  in  every  room, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  segregation  in  case  of  illness.  Under  such  con- 
ditions as  now  exist,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  healthy  college  spirit  among 
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the  women  students.  Greatest  of  all  needs  is  an  adequately  equipped 
woman's  building.  The  value  of  such  a  building  In  terms  of  life,  scholar- 
ship, and  character  will  far  outweigh  the  financial  cost. 

Two  other  recommendations  seem  necessary  at  this  time;  one  is  in  re- 
gard to  physical  education  for  women  students;  and  the  other,  vocational 
guidance.  The  experiment  with  the  short-time  physical  director  brings  the 
conviction  that  physical  education  under  competent  leadership  is  a  neces- 
sity in  education  whose  end  is  a  higher,  a  nobler  and  a  better  life.  A 
whole-time  physical  director  is  needed;  her  duty  would  be  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  live  as  well  as  to  make  a  living. 

The  large  per  cent  of  women  students  in  the  University  who  can  not 
or  have  not  decided  their  vocation  is  appalling.  When  questioned,  the 
student  often  answers  rather  indifferently,  "I  suppose  I  shall  teach.' * 
When  questioned  further,  she  admits  that  she  has  no  inherent  love  for 
training  young  lives,  but  that  teaching  is  the  only  thing  she  can  do.  Can- 
not the  University  help  these  students  to  find  themselves  and,  in  so  doing, 
be  of  vast  service  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  by  sending  to  them 
real  teachers?  To  do  this,  it  would  be  necessaiy,  and  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  a  vocational  conference  be  held  each  year.  At  such  a  con- 
ference, not  only  teaching  shall  be  discussed,  but  also  other  occupations. 
For  expenses  and  a  small  fee,  vocational  bureaus  are  sending  out  specialists 
in  each  subject.  These  specialists  present  their  subjects  and  follow  up  the 
lectures  with  informal  conferences  with  those  young  women  who  are  inter- 
ested. Such  vocational  guidance  is  proving  to  be  of  great  value  to  both 
student  and  society.  The  need  is  felt  very  keenly,  even  in  the  small  group 
on  this  campus. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  M.  H.  STACY,  Adviser  to  Women. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  from  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  the  office — the  first  of 
September,  1922.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  covered  by  the  report 
you  have  called  for,  the  deanship  was  administered  by  Professor  George 
Howe.  Professor  Howe  requests  me  to  say  that  the  energies  of  his  admin- 
istraton  in  the  winter  and  spring  quarters  of  last  year  were  directed  chiefly 
toward  carrying  out  the  program  set  before  you  in  his  last  annual  report. 
Important  points  in  Professor's  Howe's  report  of  last  year  were  an  in- 
sistence upon  improvement  in  the  general  scholarship  of  our  students  and 
our  duty  to  the  superior  student.  The  first  of  these  items  is,  of  course, 
the  chief  end  of  our  efforts  at  education.  That  it  is,  may  be,  however, 
taken  too  easily  for  granted  or  too  quickly  lost  sight  of  in  our  expansion 
in  material  ways,  our  growth  in  students  and  instructors,  matters  which 
demand  our  attention  and  absorb  our  energies  in  these  days  of  educational 
enthusiasm.  Significant  in  this  connection  as  an  index  of  popular  interest 
in  educational  institutions  is  the  large  share  in  university  ' '  news ' '  taken 
by  increase  in  numbers  and  material  expansion,  by  records  in  athletics  and 
other  "college  activities,"  and  the  small  share  claimed  by  our  intellectual 
activities.  The  use  of  "college  activity"  to  cover  everything  except  col- 
lege studies  is  a  broad  indication  of  what  the  public — and  sometime  the 
profession — has  in  mind  when  it  speaks  of  college  education. 

So  far  as  scholarship  can  be  raised  by  administrative  requirements, 
some  steps  have  been  taken  to  call  greater  attention  to  the  chief  business  of 
college  life — the  student's  program  of  studies.  The  General  Faculty  has 
voted  to  raise  the  requirement  for  a  student  to  remain  in  the  University 
by  demanding  that  he  shall  pass  at  least  seven  courses  in  case  he  is  a 
sophomore  or  junior  and  five  courses  in  case  he  is  a  freshman  to  re-enter 
the  University  the  following  year.  One  course  is  thus  added  to  the  present 
requirement  in  each  group  for  a  student  to  continue  a  member  of  the 
University.  The  General  Faculty  has  also  under  consideration  a  proposal 
to  set  up  a  qualitative  grading  system  for  the  junior  and  senior  years 
whereby  a  mere  passing  grade  will  not  earn  a  degree.  These  and  similar 
regulations  should  do  a  great  deal  toward  eliminating  the  unfit  and  un- 
prepared student  and  toward  encouraging  those  who  do  not  exert  them- 
selves to  the  limits  of  their  abilities.  But  regulations  in  themselves  will 
not  produce,  even  among  the  best  of  our  students,  an  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge. 
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Kaising  scholarship  requirements  within  the  University  is  made  justi- 
fiable, indeed  imperative,  by  the  raising  of  the  entrance  requirements  to 
the  plane  of  fifteen  units  without  conditions.  Our  problem  is  not  merely 
the  one  which  has  received  the  greatest  public  discussion:  who  shall  go  to 
college?  The  college  must,  at  least  for  a  while  yet,  remain  a  proving 
ground,  and  cannot  expect  to  receive  a  guaranteed  preparatory  school 
product  by  any  system  of  examination  or  certification;  it  has  its  internal 
question:  who  shall  remain  in  college? 

My  occupancy  of  the  administrative  office  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  has  been  too  brief  for  me  to  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  these 
large  problems;  nor  have  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  more  than  consider 
in  a  very  general  way  the  function  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  American  university  education.  The  definition  of  a 
liberal  education  in  modern  life  and  the  organization  of  a  discipline  which 
will  lead  to  a  liberal  education  are  tasks  for  even  greater  than  the 
journalistic  master  minds,  but  they  are  tasks  to  which  we  more  common- 
place teachers  must  set  ourselves. 

My  attention  has  so  far  necessarily  been  largely  devoted  to  the  routine 
of  administering  the  office.  I  have  attempted,  first  of  all,  to  remedy  some 
of  the  existing  laxness  in  the  enforcement  of  certain  regulations  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  absence  of  a  definite  understanding  as  to  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  what.  In  our  expanded  organization  rather  large  loopholes 
had  been  left  through  which  students  ambitious  to  avoid  their  duties  could 
easily  lower  themselves.  This  is  especially  true  of  class  attendance  and 
the  dropping  of  courses.  The  most  favored  practice  at  present  among 
students  for  discontinuing  a  course  is  simply  to  quit  it.  Our  absence 
system  requires  that  a  student  shall  be  automatically  dropped  from  a  course 
after  he  has  incurred  a  specific  number  of  absences.  This  invitation  to 
drop  a  course  by  acquiring  the  required  number  of  absences  was  eagerly 
accepted  just  after  the  mid-term  deficiency  reports  were  made  and  just 
after  the  Thanksgiving  recess  had  ended.  No  penalty  lies  against  a  stu- 
dent's quitting  a  course  in  this  manner  other  than  reduced  credit  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  unless  the  student 's  courses  are  brought  below  the  minimum 
with  which  he  may  remain  upon  the  University's  rolls.  This  practice  is 
extremely  pernicious  in  demoralizing  character,  especially  among  freshmen, 
who  easily  become  discouraged  and,  frequently  without  consulting  with 
any  one  save  a  misinformed  upper-classman,  fail  to  attend  a  class  until 
they  are  beyond  saving.  1  have  steadily  ruled  that  a  student  in  this  col- 
lege can  drop  a  course  only  by  my  permission;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ad- 
minister the  ruling  unless  some  penalty  more  effective  than  we  now  have, 
be  established  to  support  it.  At  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  General  Faculty 
I  shall  propose  that  a  grade  of  6  be  awarded  every  student  who  ''drops" 
a  class  except  with  the  advice  and  by  the  permission  of  his  dean. 

This  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  the  time-old  absence  problem.  It 
goes  deep  into  the  discipline  problem  in  its  large  sense.    It  concerns  our 
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duty  toward  education  for  character.  Students  who  fear  that  they  will  not 
pass  a  course  quit  it  rather  than  manfully  face  a  failure.  We  practically 
encourage  them  to  run  from  what  seems  difficult,  and  to  a  freshman  diffi- 
culties are  readily  magnified.  We  put  a  premium,  in  fact,  upon  the  quit- 
ting habit.  Whether  or  not  the  student  learns  English  or  Mathematics  is, 
after  all,  of  small  concern  compared  with  whether  he  does  his  job  manfully 
or  fails  at  it  punily. 

If  we  demand  of  the  student  adherence  to  duty,  the  severe  responsibility 
rests  upon  us  of  givng  him  something  to  which  he  may  intelligently  and 
manfully  apply  himself.  Otherwise  we  shall  make  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess only  a  disciplinary  regimen,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  one,  but  only  one, 
aspect  of  it.  There  may  be  joy  in  the  work  if  we  are  joyful  over  it; 
there  may  be  belief  in  it  if  we  sincerely  believe  in  it.  Discouragement  or 
indifference  frequently  fills  the  heart  of  the  student  because  he  fails  to  see 
what  this  thing  of  education  "is  all  about."  He  does  not  understand  the 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  educational  machinery  to  the  whole  machine. 
Spanish  I  is  a  task  or  a  pleasure,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  a  task  or  a 
pleasure  quite  unrelated  to  the  impressions  Mathematics  I  may  produce. 
In  our  compartment  system  of  education  the  different  courses  our  students 
follow  do  not  hang  together  in  their  minds  as  a  related  process.  Nobody 
informs  the  entering  student  of  any  particular  goal  he  shall  aim  at  other 
than  to  tell  him  to  ' '  get  an  education ' '  and  to  pass  his  courses.  The 
intangible  and  elusive,  and  therefore  the  more  precious,  aim  of  a  liberal 
education  should  be  more  clearly  presented  to  our  entering  students  than 
it  has  been.  Of  each  department,  too,  should  be  demanded  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  its  claims  to  contribute  its  share  of  a  complete  education  and  its 
relations  to  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

Related  to  the  matter  of  dropping  courses  is  the  matter  of  taking  courses 
above  the  normal  three.  In  the  fall  quarter  of  1922,  167  students  were 
granted  permission  to  register  for  four  courses  upon  the  condition  that 
every  such  student  would  be  required  to  drop  any  course  on  which  he  re- 
ceived a  grade  of  X  (quite  deficient)  at  the  mid-term  reports.  Forty  of 
these  were  required  to  drop  one  of  their  four  courses  at  the  middle  of 
November,  or  during  the  quarter  voluntarily  sloughed  off  the  additional 
course.  My  policy  has  been  to  allow  a  four  course  schedule  to  any  student 
who  has  proved  his  ability  to  do  three  courses  well,  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  the  unusually  good  students  busy.  The  exceptional  student  we 
have  too  long  neglected  in  our  efforts  to  pull  the  backward  student  up. 
Since  intelligence,  quickness,  preparation  and  interest  are  not  equal  in 
the  human  family,  we  should  not  try  to  force  the  mentally  alert  into  a 
lock  step  with  the  average.  The  extra  course,  then,  I  have  considered  a 
reward  for  the  superior  student  and  not  a  crutch  for  the  feeble  student. 
This  raises  the  question  which  we  must  soon  face:  shall  we  not  only  allow 
but  encourage  the  exceptional  student  to  graduate  in  three  years? 
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In  some  cases  an  additional  course  has  been  allowed  students  who  are 
behind  in  their  program,  largely  those  of  whom  we  demand  more  than  the 
stated  thirty-six  courses  required  for  graduation  by  our  refusal  to  count 
a  beginning  foreign  language  course  (except  Greek  1-2)  for  a  degree  credit. 

No  steps  have  been  taken  toward  any  re-adjustment  of  the  A.B.  degree 
requirements;  this  matter  is,  as  you  know,  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Policy,  which  I  hope  will  bring  forward  a  full  report 
at  some  time  during  this  year.  Beginning  Greek  (Greek  1-2),  it  should  be 
noted,  has  been  voted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  as  a 
degree  credit  course,  with  the  limitation  that  a  student  choosing  Greek  aa 
one  of  his  language  requirements  must  take  at  least  five  courses  in  that 
language. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  in  this  connection  part  of  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  which  sug- 
gests a  specialized  A.B.  degree  and  from  saying  that  this  proposal  will 
be  sympathetically  considered  by  the  Administrative  Board: 

"I  wish  to  urge  the  early  adoption  of  the  School  of  the  Humanities 
within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  similar  to  the  School  of  Commerce.  I 
could  report  to  you  fully  on  my  observations  covering  four  years  at  Wis- 
consin, where,  in  my  day,  everything  flourished  except  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  humanities,  and  where  there  has  recently  been  establishd  a  School 
of  Humanities  to  prevent  their  all  but  total  extinction.  I  urged  this  action 
upon  President,  then  Dean  Birge,  while  I  was  there;  it  has  been  taken  so 
late  that  I  fear  it  will  not  attain  what  it  might  have  attained.  Here  there 
is  a  similar  danger  that  the  growth  of  efficiently  definite  schools  of  com- 
merce, public  welfare,  education,  chemistry,  and  the  like  will  absorb  all  of 
our  energy  and  will  attract  not  only  those  who  ought  to  be  attracted  but 
also  those  who  are  fitted  to  acquire  a  liberal  education.  I  saw  this  con- 
stantly happening  to  the  best  men  at  Wisconsin.  I  think  I  see,  as  you  do, 
the  bewildering  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arranging  a  program,  but  now  that 
Wisconsin  has  faced  them  bravely  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  shrink  from 
the  task.  My  own  view  happens  to  be  that  such  a  school  should  be  double — 
should  provide  as  alternatives  a  discipline  based  largely  on  the  ancient 
world  and  a  discipline  based  on  the  modern  world." 

Since  the  freshman  members  of  the  College  of  Arts  make  up  this  year 
forty  per  cent  of  its  student  body,  my  attention  has  been  and  will  be 
directed  particularly  at  this  group  of  students.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
record  of  the  appreciation  I  feel  for  the  help  and  cooperation  I  have  had 
from  Mr.  Francis  Bradshaw,  Dean  of  Students,  who  has  this  year  been 
delegated  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our  youngest  class.  Conferences 
have  been  arranged  with  the  instructors  in  charge  of  freshman  teaching  in 
the  departments  chiefly  concerned  with  beginning  classes.  But  it  is  by 
far  too  early  for  me  to  lay  before  you  any  opinions  on  the  freshman 
problem.  Some  observations  I  have  made  must  lead  me  into  further  in- 
quiry into  this  important  year  of  experiment  and  adjustment.  The  break 
in  the  freshman's  social  continuity  upon  his  entering  college  is,  of  course, 
violent:  dormitory  and  eating  hall  for  home  and  the  family  table;  freedom 
of  action  for  parental  care — a  hundred  differences  in  the  way  he  lives  his 
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life  confront  the  freshman.  Care  is  being  taken  to  ease  these  social  disrup- 
tions as  far  as  possible,  as  you  will  learn  from  Dean  Bradshaw's  report. 
Equally  startling  to  the  freshman  is  the  difference  in  class  conduct  and  study 
requirement  between  high  school  and  college.  Heretofore  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  small  classes  conducted  upon  a  personal  basis  by  teachers  who 
know  him,  his  parents,  and  his  juvenile  history.  He  is  now  suddently  sub- 
jected to  the  impersonal  method  of  instruction;  he  is  unacquainted  with  his 
teachers  and  his  fellow  students.  I  question  very  seriously  whether  all 
our  instructors,  especially  our  inexperienced  teachers,  take  this  situation 
into  consideration.  Freshmen  who  sometime  appear  to  dehumanized  teachers 
stupid,  are  frequently  merely  lonely. 

But  without  considering  these  difficulties  to  a  quick  adjustment  to  uni- 
versity life,  there  is  obvious  a  gap  still  too  big,  despite  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made,  between  the  intellectual  demands  made  by  the  fresh- 
man University  course  and  the  high  school  preparation  many  of  our  first 
year  students  have  received.  The  freshman  program  of  studies  is  not  firmly 
adjusted  to  the  previous  work  the  entering  student  has  done.  The  corre- 
lation that  should  exist  between  these  two  divisions  of  public  education  is 
not  a  matter  which  we  who  are  in  charge  of  collegiate  freshmen  classes 
should  turn  over  to  education  ' '  experts ' '  and  unit-fixers ;  we  should  know 
more  of  the  environments  from  which  students  come  and  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  have  been  taught,  in  order  to  link  the  chains,  even  if  we  have 
to  sacrifice  attaining  some  of  the  higher  reaches  of  knowledge  of  our 
'  'subject." 

That  there  is  uncertainty  among  us  as  to  what  our  high  schools  should 
teach,  is  illustrated  by  the  divergence  of  views  expressed  by  the  heads 
of  two  departments  of  this  College  to  explain  the  failures  of  freshmen  in 
their  work.  One  laments  the  lack  of  high  school  instruction  in  his  subject; 
the  other  wishes  that  the  high  schools  would  not  teach  his  subjects  at  all, 
so  that  his  students  could  begin  the  work  at  the  very  start  in  the  University. 
Obviously  both  instructors  are  not  right. 

Lack  of  coordination  between  preparatory  work  and  University  in- 
struction is  more  acute  in  English,  Mathematics,  and  Romance  Languages 
than  in  any  other  subjects.  I  should  like  to  see  a  study  made  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  teaching  these  subjects  in  our  high  schools  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity by  a  committee  composed  of  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
teaching  these  subjects  in  the  two  branches  of  the  State's  educational 
system. 

There  remains  the  group  of  students  worthily  ambitious  of  bettering 
their  outlook  upon  and  their  understanding  of  life  who,  through  insufficient 
preparation  or  inaptitude  for  the  conventional  college  curriculum,  fail  to 
meet  our  requirements.  At  present  many  such  worthy  students  are  lost  by 
their  failure  to  measure  up  to  our  standards  of  passing  courses.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  class  these  men  as  unfit  or  superciliously  to  say  that  they  are 
mentally  inferior,  and  send  them  discouraged  home.    Though  they  un- 
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doubtedly  "get  something  out  of  college  life,"  we  cannot,  in  our  crowded 
condition,  trust  too  much  to  this  intangible  benefit.  It  is  equally  easy  to 
advise  them  to  take  up  a  manual  or  vocational  education.  But  is  this  the 
whole  answer  of  our  responsibility?  And  have  we  a  responsibility  to  the 
well-endowed  poorly  prepared  student  beyond  sending  him  back  to  the  high 
school  from  which  he  has  already  received  formal  entrance  credit,  where  he 
will  work  at  the  same  old  tasks  and  be  placed  out  of  his  age  group? 

Many  of  these  men  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  benefitted  by  the  type  of 
instruction  which  is  provided  in  the  junior  college.  The  question  rises 
with  me  whether  the  junior  college  shall  be  allowed  independent  develop- 
ment or  whether  it  shall  grow  with  and  out  of  the  University.  Shall  it  be 
a  topping  of  the  high  school  or  a  support  to  the  University?  Or  shall  the 
high  school  and  the  University  work  together  to  make  this  institution  an 
easing-ground  between  them?  A  well  coordinated  junior  college  would 
simplify  our  problem  of  numbers  by  giving  us  some  ground  of  choice  as 
to  what  students  we  should  take  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  department 
where  we  could  offer  a  type  of  instruction  suited  to  students  not  yet  up  to 
our  mark.  If  we  allow  the  junior  college  to  develop  independently  of  the 
University,  we  shall  probably  merely  encourage  more  small  colleges,  all  of 
which  will  try  to  grow  to  be  large  universities.  This  would  complicate 
rather  than  simplify  our  present  difficulties. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  shows  a  substantial  growth  in  numbers  in 
the  present  session.  The  increase  is  especially  encouraging  in  the  fresh- 
man class,  277  choosing  the  A.B.  course  in  1922  against  198  in  1921  and 
168  in  1920.  With  the  comparative  shrinkage  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  the  country  over  in  the  last  few  years,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
our  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  nevertheless  about  the  size  of  the  whole 
University  fifteen  years  ago. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  F.  ROYSTER,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
School  of  applied  Science  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1922. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  School  by  classes  and  courses  to  date 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Course  Freshman    Sophomore        Junior        Senior      Graduate  Total 

B.S.   in   Chemistry   ....    9  11  5  7  9  41 

B.S.  in  Medicine    19  19  13  18  69 

B  S.  in  Geology    12  2  2  3  5  24 

Pre-Medical  Course  ....  87               33                 8  128 
Total   262 

This  number  does  not  include  special  students  who  are  not  at  present 
applying  for  a  degree,  but  who  take  a  majority  of  their  work  in  the 
courses  given  by  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 

The  number  given  in  the  course  leading  to  Medicine  under  the  heading 
"Senior"  includes  all  men  in  the  Medical  School  who  expect  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine. 

The  New  School  of  Engineering 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  University  authori- 
ties to  divide  the  School  of  Applied  Science  into  two  parts,  calling  the  new 
school  the  School  of  Engineering,  as  soon  as  the  time  seemed  propitious. 
At  the  last  commencement  this  was  done,  and  the  new  School  was  author- 
ized, to  consist  of  the  Departments  of  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  and 
such  other  departments  as  may  hereafter  be  added.  Professor  G.  M.  Braune 
was  elected  Dean  of  the  new  School.  At  the  same  time  a  system  of  co- 
operative education  in  engineering  was  adopted,  which  is  described  in 
Dean  Braune 's  report,  and  which  has  proved  very  successful. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  my  last  report  as  follows: 

"Professor  Gustave  Maurice  Braune,  for  the  past  nine  years  connected 
with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  head  of  the  department,  transferred  on  August  1st  last 
to  this  University  with  the  same  title.  He  received  his  technical  training 
at  the  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Dresden,  obtaining  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  (Dipl.  Ing.)  at  the  latter 
institution  in  1895.  From  1896  to  1912  he  was  engaged  in  practical 
engineering  practice. ' ' 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Braune  the  School  of  Engineering  begins 
a  career  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  one  of  great  usefulness  and  sue- 
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cess,  and  its  foundation  follows  the  policy  of  the  University  which  has 
established  during  the  last  ten  years  the  Schools  of  Education,  of  Com- 
merce, of  Public  Welfare,  and  now  of  Engineering. 

The  Work  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science 

The  School  has  carried  on  its  work  this  year  steadily  and  successfully, 
though  under  severe  handicaps  due  to  lack  of  space  and  equipment,  par- 
ticularly in  the  departments  of  Geology  and  Chemistry.  Dr.  James  M. 
Bell,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  reports  as  follows: 

"It  seems  rather  useless  to  call  again  to  your  attention  the  crowded 
conditions  of  the  department  of  Chemistry.  These  conditions,  however, 
will  probably  continue  through  another  college  year.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  our  straits,  we  have  had  to  resort  to  the  following  expedients,  which 
ought  not  to  become  precedents: 

' '  a.  Lack  of  laboratory  space  has  necessitated  the  granting  of  credit 
for  Chemistry  1  laboratory  to  about  40  students  who  have  presented  lab- 
oratory records  from  high  schools.  In  some  cases  this  high  school  work 
comprised  entrance  units. 

"b.  Lack  of  laboratory  space  has  necessitated  the  postponement  of 
laboratory  work  for  some  students  in  Organic  Chemistry  to  the  quarter 
following  the  lectures.    This  is  obviously  a  handicap  to  the  students. 

' '  c.  Lack  of  laboratory  space  allows  us  no  room  for  development,  such 
as  the  inauguration  of  courses  in  Chemical  Engineering.  In  fact,  while 
every  available  space  in  the  laboratory  is  occupied,  we  cannot  offer  new 
courses  which  involve  laboratory  work. 

* '  d.  The  students  who  have  laboratory  places  are  now  working  under 
such  crowded  conditions  as  to  make  the  best  quality  of  work  impossible. 

"e.  One  benefit  which  the  quarter  system  should  offer,  viz.,  the  repe- 
tition of  certain  elementary  courses  in  at  least  two  quarters,  is  impossible 
under  our  present  conditions. ' ' 

It  is  obvious  that  this  situation  cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  work  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  of  the  highest  rank;  but  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
keep  it  up  to  standard  with  the  great  influx  of  students  we  have  had 
and  expect  to  have  in  the  years  to  come,  unless  aid  is  speedily  given. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  the  department  of  Geology.  In  spite  of 
measures  taken  to  cut  down  the  classes  in  Geology,  there  is  room  in  the 
general  course  for  only  half  of  those  wishing  to  take  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  gratification,  therefore,  that  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
faculty  have  allotted  sites  on  the  campus  for  new  buildings  for  Geology 
and  Chemistry,  and  that  the  proper  steps  are  being  taken  to  include  these 
buildings  in  the  building  program  for  the  immediate  future.  It  is  also  a 
proof  of  far-sighted  vision  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  that  the  site 
for  a  future  building  for  Physics  and  Mathematics  is  also  decided  upon 
and  reserved,  forming  with  the  Chemistry  and  Geology  buildings  a  science 
group,  conveniently  close  to  each  other  and  to  the  central  power  station, 
where  these  basic  sciences  may  be  properly  taught  and  studied. 
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In  connection  with  this  matter  Dr.  Henderson,  head  of  the  department 
of  Mathematics,  has  this  to  say: 

"I  consider  it  inevitable  that  within  a  brief  period — a  few  years — the 
departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  must  be  housed  elsewhere.  The 
congestion  regarding  classrooms,  the  necessity  for  teaching  in  hole-and- 
corner  places,  the  decentralization,  so  far  as  the  Mathematics  Department 
goes,  is  deleterious  to  the  best  form  of  discipline  and  morale  in  the  teach- 
ing force.  Instead  of  three  classrooms  for  the  Mathematics  Department, 
three  times  that  number  are  needed.  Furthermore,  we  have  no  chance  for 
expansion,  no  room  to  house  or  store  anything,  no  room  available  for  the 
display  of  mathematics  models  and  apparatus,  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  needed,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  many 
graduate  courses  in  mathematics.  Half  a  dozen  models,  beautifully  made 
by  Hayes  and  Newton  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  have  recently  been  purchased 
by  the  Mathematics  Department.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  collection, 
the  nucleus  for  an  array  of  models,  in  plaster,  metal,  wire,  and  thread,  of 
many  of  the  higher  surfaces  which  must  be  studied  in  detail  in  advanced 
courses  in  mathematics. ' ' 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  head  of  the  Mnthematics  Department, 
as  a  sequel  to  the  Seminar  on  the  Restricted  Eelativity  Theory  of  last  year, 
which  he  conducted,  is  conducting  this  year  an  advanced  Seminar  on  the- 
Generalized  Relativity  Theory.  Out  of  this  Seminar  have  emerged  certain 
basic  problems,  which  have  furnished  striking  subjects  for  research.  These 
lines  of  research  are'  being  followed  by  different  members  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Department  and  the  results  will  be  published  during  the  year  1923. 

Other  lines  of  research,  moreover,  are  being  followed  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Mathematics  Department,  and  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time. 

Needs  of  the  School 

Besides  the  great  need  for  more  classroom  and  laboratory  space,  all 
the  departments  need  increased  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  ap- 
paratus, books,  models,  and  other  supplies,  and  for  a  larger  number  of 
journals  than  we  can  at  present  pay  for.  In  addition  there  are  certain 
things  which  have  been  asked  for  again  and  again,  in  the  hope  that  by 
repeated  urging  they  may  at  last  be  granted.  Among  those  asked  for  in 
my  last  year's  report,  and  now  more  needed  than  ever,  are  the  following: 
Completion  of  Phillips  Hall  by  providing  window  shades,  making  repairs 
in  the  plumbing,  arranging  for  a  better  supply  of  gas,  and  repainting 
certain  parts;  equipment  of  a  workshop  in  Phillips  Hall  for  the  use  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  University,  in  charge  of  a  trained  mechanician; 
telephones  in  the  offices  in  Phillips  Hall,  and  elsewhere  on  the  campus; 
and  better  provision  for  advertising  the  advantages  offered  by  the  School 
of  Applied  Science. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANDREW  H.  PATTERSON,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  report  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
for  the  year  1922. 

It  is  fitting  in  this  fourth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  School  to  take 
stock  of  our  situation.  The  first  generation  of  college  students  is  this 
year  completing  our  full  four-year  curriculum.  The  experiences  during 
this  period  have  been  full  of  interest  and  not  without  significance. 

The  rapid  growth  in  numbers  in  the  first  three  years — somewhat  due 
to  student  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  experiment  with  a  new  thing — is  now 
giving  place  to  a  growth,  not  so  great  numerically,  but  more  substantial 
as  regards  clearness  of  purpose  and  intelligence  of  interest.  Our  regis- 
tration is  approximately  four  hundred.  This  is  probably  as  near  an  ideal 
working  group  in  our  field  as  could  be  desired.  Certainly  a  registration 
much  beyond  five  hundred  will  be  too  large  for  the  best  results.  "The 
factory  system ' '  in  education  is  disastrous  since  standardization  of  the 
human  element  is  quite  as  undesirable  as  the  standardization  of  commodi- 
ties is  desirable.  Our  registration  then  is  attaining  just  the  proportions 
which  are  to  be  desired.  It  would  seem  to  be  wise  policy  from  now  on 
to  exercise  more  care  in  admitting  students,  restricting  our  facilities  to  the 
training  of  those  who  show  definite  aptitude  in  the  field  of  economic  science. 
This  selective  process  cannot  be  applied  as  safely  perhaps  in  admitting  stu- 
dents to  the  school  as  in  the  rigorous  elimination  of  those  who  fail  to 
demonstrate  in  the  first  year's  work  the  habits  necessary  to  success  in 
business  and  the  capacity  for  getting  at  the  subtle  and  complicated  problems 
which  characterize  this  field  of  human  activity.  Observation  appears  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  habits  of  promptness,  industry  and  systematic 
application  are  quite  as  essential  to  business  success  as  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  processes  of  industrial  and  commercial  life.  It  is  a 
waste  then  to  allow  students  to  proceed  far  in  this  field  if  they  are  un- 
willing to  fashion  their  habits  in  conformity  with  its  essential  require- 
ments. 

In  developing  the  curriculum,  a  middle  ground  has  been  taken.  Ex- 
treme specialization  of  the  type  which  sacrifices  breadth  of  understanding 
to  practical  technique  has  been  carefully  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  requirement  of  a  collegiate  degree  as  a  prerequisite  on  the  other.  The 
first  unduly  sacrifices  breadth  and  civic  outlook;  while  the  latter  is  too 
expensive  for  most  students  who  are  limited  in  the  time  which  they  can 
spend  in  educational  preparation.    By  focussing  our  attention  on  the  propa- 
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gation  of  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  business  processes  which 
are  of  a  comparatively  permanent  and  enduring  nature  rather  than  on  the 
technique  and  practice  of  current  industry  and  trade  which  are  largely 
superficial  and  constantly  changing,  we  are  developing  a  course  of  study 
which  includes  both  the  basic  elements  of  culture  and  the  essentials  of 
business  science.  This  will  admittedly  put  our  graduates  in  the  early 
stage  of  their  career  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  more  highly  trained  busi- 
ness technician,  but  this  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  chances 
of  ultimate  mastery  and  leadership  which  come  from  an  understanding  of 
basic  principles  and  an  appreciation  of  the  broader  relationships  of  the 
manifold  phases  of  life.  It  will  at  least  guarantee,  so  far  as  we  can 
accomplish  it,  a  broad-minded  citizen  as  well  as  a  competent  business 
leader. 

To  enable  our  students  to  exercise  some  freedom  in  selecting  a  combi- 
nation of  subjects  in  harmony  with  their  special  interest,  about  half  of 
the  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  was  made  elective.  This  has  led 
to  the  well-known  evil  of  hodge-podge  selections  and  unrelated  combinations 
of  studies.  The  result  has  been  that  too  few  students  have  acquired  a  well- 
rounded,  organically  related  body  of  knowledge.  The  different  phases  of 
business  activity  are  so  varied  in  nature  that  this  danger  is  magnified. 
It  is  planned  the  coming  year  to  organize  several  courses  of  study  corre- 
sponding to  the  leading  lines  of  industrial  and  commercial  life;  e.  g.,  bank- 
ing, merchandising,  factory  administration,  foreign  trade,  etc.  In  each 
course  all  subjects  will  be  definitely  prescribed  but  so  chosen  and  coordinated 
as  to  lead  to  well-defined  objectives.  In  this  way  the  student  will  still  be 
free  to  choose  the  line  of  training  which  he  desires  to  undertake  but  will 
be  compelled  to  carry  through  a  carefully  selected  and  organized  program 
of  work.  Since  the  first  two  years  will  be  practically  the  same  in  all  the 
courses  of  study,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  the  student  valuable  advice  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  in  making  a  wise  selection  of  the  field  of  study 
to  be  undertaken. 

The  new  quarters  which  were  provided  for  the  School  in  Saunders  Hall 
have  promoted  more  effective  teaching,  stimulated  morale  and  made  possible 
more  numerous  and  wholesome  personal  contacts  between  the  staff  and  the 
students.  A  reading  room  has  been  opened  in  which  is  being  gathered  a 
growing  collection  of  business  books,  trade  journals,  corporation  reports, 
statistical  services  and  government  documents  bearing  on  business.  The 
disadvantages  of  having  such  an  agency  separated  from  the  general  library 
of  the  University  are  apparent  but  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  space 
there  made  this  departure  necessary;  and  it  may  be  added  that  many 
compensating  advantages  are  appearing. 

It  is  a  source  of  some  embarassment  so  soon  after  moving  into  new 
quarters  to  be  compelled  to  call  to  your  attention  the  inadequacy  of  our 
present  space.  Already  several  classes  in  Economics  are  compelled  to  go 
elsewhere  to  find  classrooms.    A  room  for  filing  the  rapidly  accumulating 
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printed  material  in  our  field  will  be  indispensable  within  another  year  or 
two.  The  necessary  increases  in  our  staff  will  require  some  additional 
conference  and  teaching  space.  The  accounting  laboratory  is  already  in- 
adequate and  a  laboratory  for  our  work  in  advertising  and  salesmanship  is 
badly  needed.  Some  provision  should  also  be  made  at  an  early  date  for 
the  joint  development  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  museum  by  the 
Schools  of  Commerce  and  Engineering  and  the  Departments  of  Geology 
and  Chemistry.  The  longer  this  matter  is  delayed  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  develop  it. 

The  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  operations  of  the  School  have  been 
promoted  by  the  additions  to  the  staff  of  Dr.  Erich  W.  Zimmerman,  formerly 
of  New  York  University,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Transportation  and 
Foreign  Trade;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fernald,  M.B.A.,  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Salesmanship  and  Advertising;  Mr.  Corydon  P.  Spruill,  B.  Litt.,  recently 
Khodes  Scholar  of  Oxford  University,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics; and  Mr.  William  B.  Harrell,  A.B.,  formerly  Assistant  Accountant 
of  the  University,  as  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Accounting.  All  of  these 
men  have  entered  upon  their  duties  with  the  finest  sort  of  earnestness  and 
effectiveness.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  devotion  and  loyal 
support  of  all  the  members  of  the  staff. 

Provision  should  be  made  next  year  for  the  development  of  the  work  in 
Marketing.  No  problem  is  more  pressing  in  the  economic  life  of  our  State 
than  this,  and  we  should  do  our  part  in  providing  sound,  thorough-going 
instruction  in  the  subject,  and,  in  addition,  contribute  something  to  the 
research  activities  essential  to  its  solution.  I  also  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  of  some  further  development  of  the  work  in  Insurance.  The 
whole  problem  of  risk-bearing  in  industry  should  receive  more  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  treatment.  In  this  way  only  can  the  insurance 
business  be  redeemed  from  amateurism  and  developed  into  a  sound  and 
useful  science.  The  leading  organizations  in  this  field  are  recognizing 
this  need  and  urging  educational  agencies  to  assist  them  in  meeting  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growing  recognition  by  business  leaders  of 
the  value  of  scientific  business  education.  They  are  not  only  calling  for 
men  with  such  equipment  to  build  into  their  organizations  but  are  seeking 
educational  facilities  for  their  promising  employees.  Heading  lists  on 
various  business  topics  are  being  called  for  in  increasing  numbers,  thus 
indicating  the  yearning  of  the  business  world  for  a  wider  and  more  thorough 
grasp  of  its  functions.  Our  plans  call  for  the  development  of  a  series  of 
such  topical  reading  lists  to  meet  this  demand.  In  line  with  the  same 
development,  but  more  radical  and  far-reaching,  is  the  effort  to  carry  some 
instruction  to  those  aspiring  and  capable  young  people  who  for  various 
reasons  have  gone  directly  from  high  school  into  business.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  their  need  is  as  great,  their  desires  as  eager,  and  their 
ability  to  profit  as  definite  as  that  of  the  more  fortunate  resident  student. 
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With  a  careful  safeguarding  of  standards  and  a  clear  conception  of  pur- 
pose, we  ought  to  be  able  to  render  a  most  fruitful  service  in  the  classes 
which  are  being  established  in  certain  selected  centers.  If  results  should 
justify  our  expectations,  I  would  recommend  the  expansion  of  this  work 
as  rapidly  as  definite  and  intelligent  demand  for  it  develops. 

Our  facilities  are  being  placed  at  the  command  of  all  University  organi- 
zations which  desire  help  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  their  busi- 
ness problems.  Our  Accounting  Division  has  also  been  able  to  render 
some  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a  more  scientific 
budget  system  for  the  town  of  Chapel  Hill.  In  these  and  many  other  ways, 
we  hope  to  invest  our  energies  for  an  ever-larger  service  in  the  educational 
program  which  your  administration  has  formulated. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

DUDLEY  D.  CARROLL,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

The  registration  in  the  Graduate  School  for  the  current  year  is  at 
present  279.  Last  year  at  this  time  the  registration  was  163,  and  in 
1920-1921  it  was  125.  In  two  years,  therefore,  the  attendance  has  more 
than  doubled.  Students  this  year  come  from  thirteen  states,  and  they  hold 
first  degrees  from  fifty-two  different  colleges  and  universities.  A  year  ago 
thirty-three  institutions  were  represented,  and  in  1920-21  thirty-four.  It 
will  be  seen  from  these  facts  that  the  Graduate  School  is  not  only  increas- 
ing numerically  but  in  extent  of  influence.  The  presence  on  the  campus 
of  students  who  have  received  their  preliminary  training  in  so  many  other 
colleges  is  a  new  thing  at  Carolina.  Almost  every  Class  A  college  in  the 
South  is  represented,  and  many  degrees  from  institutions  in  the  North 
and  the  Middle  West  are  held  by  students  in  residence  this  year.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  these  students  are  taking  full  residence  work.  We 
have  no  extension  or  correspondence  courses.  The  major  subjects  fall 
within  seventeen  departments  in  the  University.  Last  year  we  had  sixty- 
eight  students  who  had  previously  had  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  train- 
ing; this  year  there  are  seventy-four. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  body  of  students,  sixty-two  members 
of  the  University  staff  are  giving  courses  solely  for  graduates,  or  for 
seniors  and  graduates.  The  number  of  courses  and  half -courses  (each  ex- 
tending through  one  quarter)  open  to  graduates  and  advanced  under- 
graduates is  233 ;  the  number  of  courses  for  graduates  only  is  163.  The 
increase  in  registration  is  also  having  its  effect  on  the  number  of  advanced 
degrees  conferred  at  commencement.  During  the  period  1919-1922,  the 
number  of  candidates  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  seventy- 
five;  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  seven;  and  to  the  doctorate,  five. 
These  figures  cover  four  commencements;  there  are  at  present  almost  as 
many  candidates  for  the  three  higher  degrees  at  the  next  commencement 
as  in  the  four  preceding  years  put  together.  Of  course  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  all  those  admitted  to  candidacy  will  complete  their  work  in 
June,  1923. 

While  in  point  of  number  of  students  and  degrees  conferred  our 
Graduate  School  is  still  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  many  other 
American  universities,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
relatively  large.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  growth  will 
continue.    So  far  as  our  own  situation  is  concerned,  the  Graduate  School 
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is  rapidly  changing  from  its  old  condition,  that  of  a  mere  group  of  holders 
of  the  bachelor 's  degree  who  seek  a  year  or  so  of  further  education,  into  a 
college  with  its  own  faculty,  courses,  and  identity.  With  this  development 
in  mind,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain  things  it  involves. 

The  Summer  School 

We  should  establish  a  full  summer  quarter  in  place  of  the  six  weeks' 
term  offered  at  present.  The  service  to  the  State  through  the  advantages 
such  a  summer  quarter  would  offer  to  teachers  would  be  very  great.  Uni- 
versities situated  in  urban  centers  are  able  to  provide,  through  late  after- 
noon and  Saturday  classes,  for  the  graduate  training  of  public  school 
teachers.  That  is  not  possible  here.  Few  teachers  in  active  service  have 
either  the  time  or  the  money  for  study  during  the  regular  year.  In  a  brief 
summer  term  they  are  practically  limited  to  advanced  courses  of  an 
academic  nature.  For  the  seminars  in  which  the  method  of  research  is 
taught  and  for  the  study  necessary  for  the  Master's  thesis,  to  say  nothing 
of  opportunity  for  work  leading  to  the  doctorate,  the  six  weeks'  term  is 
wholly  inadequate.  We  have  a  large  number  of  graduate  students  in  our 
present  summer  term.  Many  of  them  are  returning  from  year  to  year, 
seeking  the  Master's  degree.  But  a  degree  based  on  four  short  terms 
spaced  over  as  many  years  does  not  compare  with  that  which  involves 
concentrated  study  through  three  consecutive  quarters.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  wisely  emphasizing  the  need  of  graduate  study  for 
high  school  teachers.  As  a  State  institution  we  should  ourselves  measure 
up  to  this  program. 

The  Fundamental  Problem 

The  greatest  problem  in  this,  as  in  other  graduate  schools,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  enabling  students  to  continue  their  work  beyond  the  one  year  usually 
required  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  majority,  here  as  elsewhere,  merely 
desire  an  additional  year  of  college  work.  In  that  year  we  gain  certain 
advantages  not  usually  possible  in  undergraduate  instruction:  a  glimpse 
into  the  meaning  and  the  method  of  research;  a  more  intensive  study  in 
a  limited  field;  and  a  thesis.  Students  come  into  contact  with  one  of 
the  fields  of  learning  in  such  a  way  as  to  see  that  learning  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  succession  of  courses  in  many  departments  that 
they  pursued  as  undergraduates.  This  is  as  far  as  we  have  any  right  to 
expect  the  majority  to  go.  Of  those  who  may  be  expected  to  continue 
their  advanced  work  two  years  or  more  beyond  the  Master's  degree,  there 
are  two  classes:  a  relatively  large  group  who  may  proceed  to  the  doctorate 
as  a  means  for  securing  a  teaching  or  an  industrial  position,  and  the  small 
group  who  are  born  investigators,  capable  of  a  continuing  enthusiasm  for 
research,  the  future  leaders  in  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Now  it  is  this  second  group  that  it  is  a  fundamental  duty  of  the 
University  to  aid  in  every  possible  way.    Often  they  are  men  without 
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means,  who  have  already  incurred  debt  in  their  undergraduate  and  earlier 
graduate  training.  It  may  be  said  that  the  three  years  ordinarily  required 
for  the  doctorate  correspond  to  the  professional  training  that  the  embryo 
doctor  or  lawyer  must  go  through,  and  must  finance  while  he  is  going 
through  it.  Yet  there  is  a  very  palpable  difference.  The  student  of  law 
or  medicine  knows  that  he  must  complete  this  full  course  before  the  State 
will  permit  him  to  practice  his  profession.  With  the  scholar  it  is  not  so. 
If  he  is  to  be  a  teacher,  the  State  will  give  him  a  position  on  the  basis 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree,  or  a  better  position  on  the  basis  of  the  Master's 
degree.  If  he  is  a  good  teacher,  eager  to  have  to  do  with  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  if  to  teaching  ability  he  adds  initiative  and  personality, 
he  can  find  positions  and  advancement  without  further  study.  Thus  the 
very  qualities  that  would  have  enriched  his  life  and  made  him  a  scholar 
tempt  him  to  compromise.  If  the  State  should  require  the  doctorate  as 
prerequisite  to  high  school  or  college  teaching,  we  should  have  the  analogy 
with  professional  training  that  is  sometimes  used,  but  such  a  prescription 
would  be  unwise  and  would  tend  to  injure  learning,  not  aid  it. 

The  problem  as  I  have  stated  it  is  not  peculiar  to  our  graduate  school. 
It  is  true  that  under  the  present  conditions  of  American  life  comparatively 
few  of  the  men  and  women  who  throng  our  colleges  have  any  special  call 
to  a  life  devoted  to  scholarship.  Yet  history  proves  that  the  great  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  the  revolutions  in  thought  that  have  determined 
epochs,  the  discoveries  that  have  changed  the  conditions  of  life,  have  been 
due  to  research  men.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  prob- 
lems are  settled,  or  that  the  future  will  be  able  to  get  along  on  the 
present  stock  of  human  knowledge.  These  are  truths  hard  to  grasp  in 
the  midst  of  modern  pressure,  but  they  must  be  grasped.  The  danger 
that  confronts  the  University  is  that  of  surrendering  to  these  pressures. 
It  may  seem  a  greater  service  to  give  an  elementary  course  to  a  dozen  or 
a  hundred  men  who  might  otherwise  not  go  to  college  than  to  save  one  man 
whose  value  to  society  can  never  be  estimated.  It  is  good  for  us  to  do 
both  if  we  can.  But  let  us  not  in  enthusiasm  for  a  service  easily  seen 
because  apparent  to  all  men's  eyes  neglect  the  other  service  which  is  the 
true  test  of  the  University  in  its  relation  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  problem  has,  in  our  case,  a  particular 
bearing  that  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  relatively  harder  for  us  to  keep 
the  brilliant  man  after  he  gains  his  first  advanced  degree  than  it  is  for 
Harvard  or  Columbia.  Yet  we  need  these  men,  some  of  them,  for  their 
influence  on  all  our  graduate  work,  for  their  influence  on  faculty  as  well 
as  on  their  fellow  students.  No  research  man  in  the  faculty  can  do  his 
best  work  unless  he  has  one  or  a  dozen  Class  A  men  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  investigation  in  which  he  is  interested.  Shaler  as  a  student  of 
Agazziz  helped  the  master  as  much  as  the  master  helped  the  pupil.  If  a 
research  man,  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  our  faculty,  is  limited,  so 
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far  as  his  work  as  a  teacher  is  concerned,  to  contact  with  immature  minds 
in  the  first  stages  of  specialization,  he  will  lose  heart,  will  cease  to  grow 
because  he  no  longer  finds  it  necessary  to  grow,  and  that  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  University  on  which  its  right  to  the  name  of  University 
depends  will  be  atrophied.  In  sheer  self-preservation,  therefore,  we  need 
not  merely  a  crowd  of  M.A.  candidates  but  a  group  of  keenly  alert  students 
capable  of  meeting  the  research  professor  on  equal  terms. 

Financial  Aids  for  Advanced  Students 

This  means  money  for  fellowships  and  scholarships.  In  our  twenty-four 
teaching  fellowships  we  have  made  a  beginning,  and  I  think  the  results 
prove  the  value  of  this  program,  now  in  its  third  year.  But  in  the  last 
year  of  study  for  the  doctorate,  a  man  needs  his  entire  time  for  investi- 
gation, for  review,  for  coordinating  and  solidifying  his  learning.  To  aid 
such  students,  the  Administrative  Board  has  included  in  the  budget  for  the 
next  biennium  a  request  for  a  small  fund  to  be  awarded  without  require- 
ment of  more  than  nominal  service.  Other  institutions  offer  such  awards 
in  great  profusion.  The  Board  will  not  grant  this  money  to  other  than 
students  of  high  promise,  in  the  last  year  of  their  training  for  the  doctor- 
ate, and  in  such  sums  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  man  to  com- 
plete his  work.  A  portion  of  the  fund  may  also  be  used  to  aid  women 
graduates.  Of  the  need  of  such  appointments  open  to  women  I  spoke  in 
my  last  report.  The  record  made  by  women  who  are  members  of  the 
Graudate  School  this  year  abundantly  proves  my  contention  that  we  are 
not  measuring  up  to  our  responsibility  unless  we  find  some  means  of 
helping  them. 

Another  phase  of  the  question  that  has  also  been  mentioned  in  my 
previous  reports  I  wish  to  repeat  at  this  time.  We  have  no  loan  funds 
available  for  graduate  students.  Not  until  recently  have  we  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  students  to  attract  the  attention  of  philanthropic 
friends  of  the  University  to  the  special  need.  Graduate  students  are  de- 
voted to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  civilization  in  a  peculiar  sense.  They 
will  become  investigators  and  teachers.  Whatever  we  may  do  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  advanced  study  will  therefore  be  passed  on,  not  to  an 
individual  but  to  numbers,  to  generations  yet  unborn.  I  can  conceive  no 
more  worth  while  fund  than  a  fund  to  aid  these  students,  and  I  respectfully 
present  the  opportunity  to  far-sighted  and  generous  friends  who  wish  to 
establish  a  memorial  that  will  pay  rich  dividends.  Even  better  than  the 
loan  fund  is  the  memorial  fellowship  or  scholarship,  established  in  honor 
of  some  friend  or  relative  of  the  donor  or  in  memory  of  some  devoted 
professor  who  helped,  in  his  day,  to  make  our  University.  I  will  guarantee 
to  use  any  moneys  that  may  be  presented  to  the  University  in  furtherance 
of  these  ends  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  wisdom  and  the  generosity 
of  any  man  or  woman  who  may  bring  this  ideal  to  reality. 
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Other  Aspects  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  finding  and  training  the  few  superior  students  as  well 
as  the  large  number  of  those  who  desire  general  training  only  is  not  ex- 
clusively financial.  Fellowship  aids  and  loan  funds  are  of  small  value 
unless  there  are  masters  here  whom  students  are  eager  to  follow  and  unless 
library  and  laboratory  facilities  are  adequate.  Of  the  first  of  these  two 
fundamental  needs  I  have  spoken  in  former  reports.  The  highest  contri- 
bution of  any  Graduate  School  is  its  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Professors  as  well  as  students  are  concerned  with  this  matter; 
professors  more  than  students.  Therefore  the  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty  are  the  most  important  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  which  can 
prosper  only  as  they  continue  to  be  students.  The  idea  that  knowledge  is 
complete  and  needs  only  to  be  transmitted  to  the  younger  generation  is 
medieval.  The  University  faculty  which  so  conceives  its  duty  is  also 
medieval.  It  is  true  that  there  can  be  no  advancement  of  learning  unless 
it  is  founded  upon  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  I  believe  that  the 
most  fruitful  attitude  toward  the  past  is  that  expressed  by  the  research 
spirit.  "We  hear  much  about  the  slight  interest  in  the  intellectual  life 
manifested  by  undergraduates.  "We  are  in  the  habit  of  blaming  athletics, 
high  schools,  student  activities,  the  neglect  of  home  discipline,  and  the 
waywardness  of  youth  for  this  evil.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the 
fault  lies  at  our  own  doors?  If  a  college  teacher  seeks  to  make  his  career 
or  to  do  his  work  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  previously  acquired,  instructing 
older  boys  and  girls  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  primary  teacher  instructs 
little  children,  is  he  not  a  school-master  instead  of  a  professor?  Is  it  not 
possible  for  a  professor  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  true  function  by 
"faculty  activities"  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  student  is  distracted  by 
' '  student  activities ' '  ?  How  can  college  students  think  of  their  under- 
graduate life  in  any  other  way  than  as  "school,"  if  we  conceive  of  the 
college  merely  as  a  sort  of  higher  grammar  school?  If  there  is  to  be  an 
intellectual  awakening  among  college  students,  the  impetus  will  be  given 
by  an  intellectual  awakening  among  college  faculties,  or  not  at  all.  The 
surest  way  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a  group  of  students,  undergraduates 
or  graduates,  for  learning,  is  for  a  teacher  to  be  himself  an  enthusiast 
for  learning. 

Not  learning  in  the  abstract.  Many  sins  are  committed  in  the  name 
of  learning,  as  many  sins  are  committed  in  the  name  of  democracy,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  the  words  are  merely  words,  cloaking 
sentimentality  or  professional  cant.  Falstaff's  discourse  on  the  word 
"honor"  is  in  point:  "What  is  'honor'?  a  word.  "What  is  that  word 
'honor'?  Air."  "Learning"  can  have  reality,  in  the  minds  of  students 
and  professors  alike,  only  in  so  far  as  it  stands  for  a  concrete  thing,  not 
mastery  but  a  continued  striving  toward  mastery  of  some  subject  or  field 
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or  division  of  the  great  province  which  the  University  seeks  to  occupy  and 
whose  interests  it  is  pledged  to  advance. 

In  thus  stressing  the  significance  of  the  research  spirit  as  the  thing 
more  needful  than  buildings  or  endowments  or  long  class-rolls,  I  but  appeal 
lo  the  history  of  our  University.  So  early  as  December,  1792,  the  first 
apparatus  for  experimental  physics  and  for  astronomy  was  purchased  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  first  "collection"  of  books  for 
the  library,  174  volumes  chiefly  in  French  literature,  was  added  in  1797. 
In  1817  the  University  published  a  geological  survey  of  North  Carolina 
that  is  said  to  be  the  first  report  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  his  time,  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell  (1793- 
1857),  a  professor  in  the  University  for  many  years,  published  several 
text-books  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  many  articles  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  In  the  period  from  the  founding  of  the  University  in 
1789  to  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Graudate  School  in  1885,  some 
twenty-five  members  of  the  faculty  published  results  of  original  investi- 
gation. The  fact  that  the  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  has  held  upwards  of 
three  hundred  stated  meetings  at  the  University  is  but  an  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  research  that  has  been  a  source  of  blessing  and  power  to  the 
institution. 

I  believe  that  this  spirit  will  respond  actively  and  with  new  meaning 
to  the  needs  of  the  greater  University  that  we  are  building.  Graduate 
students  are  coming  in  greater  numbers;  their  coming  is  a  challenge. 

The  Present  State  of  Research  at  the  University 

The  third  annual  bulletin  of  Kesearch  in  Progress,  covering  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1922,  contains  abstracts  of  publications  and  research  pro- 
jects to  the  number  of  93.  Many  other  projects  are  listed  by  title.  The 
number  of  names,  faculty  and  students,  appearing  in  connection  with  these 
various  research  activities  is  108.  This  bulletin  also  contains  a  tabular 
summary  of  the  thirteen  projects  aided  by  grants  from  the  special  fund 
for  faculty  research  established  last  year.  Some  of  these  projects  could 
not  have  been  carried  without  the  financial  assistance  that  we  were  able 
to  render.  Certain  classes  of  applications,  worthy  in  themselves,  had  to 
be  ruled  out  by  the  Administrative  Board  because  the  fund  was  too  small 
to  enable  us  to  help  all  investigators  who  applied.  We  wish,  however,  to 
administer  the  fund  wisely  and  to  make  no  grants  that  do  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  fund  as  defined  by  the  Board  a  year  ago  and  sum- 
marized in  my  last  report.  We  are  therefore  asking  for  only  a  small  ad- 
vance upon  the  existing  fund,  $1,500  annually  instead  of  $1,000. 

The  establishment  of  the  University  Press,  which  has  now  been  incor- 
porated and  is  actively  planning  its  work,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Graduate  School.  Funds  have  been  provided,  without  cost  to  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  immediate  publication  of  two  monographs  contributed  by 
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the  Department  of  Botany.  The  Press  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
a  monograph  series,  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  work  done  by 
members  of  the  faculty.  To  the  journals  published  by  the  University,  to 
be  issued  hereafter  with  the  imprint  of  the  University  Press,  I  am  glad  to 
welcome  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review  and  the  Journal  of  Social  Forces, 
both  of  them  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  University  in  appearance  and 
contents.  To  the  high  standing  of  our  scholarly  journals  and  of  the  re- 
search work  issuing  from  here  we  are  in  large  part  indebted  for  our  ad- 
mission, in  November,  to  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

In  these  various  facts  there  is  reason  for  gratification,  but  not  for 
content. 

Realizing  Research 

Two  methods  of  introducing  students  to  a  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Graduate  School  may  be  named  as  illustrations  of  our  attack  upon 
the  problem.  The  Graduate  Club,  in  this  its  third  year,  has  been  given 
entirely  into  the  control  of  the  graduate  students.  The  program  they  have 
prepared  for  this  year  will,  I  believe,  contribute  greatly  to  the  building 
up  of  a  feeling  of  community  of  interests.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one, 
but  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a  solution.  One  great  trouble  is 
that  we  have  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of 
method,  as  well  as  the  necessary  knowledge  of  subject  matter  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  first-year  degree.  Coming  as  they  do  from  many  different  in- 
stitutions, many  of  them  merely  seeking  the  degree  as  a  means  to  a  better 
teaching  position  or  as  a  fifth  year  of  college  work,  they  are  not  yet  ready 
to  specialize.  Hence  much  of  the  year  is  lost  in  the  necessity  for  doing 
elementary  work.  The  Graduate  Club  can  do  much  to  help  in  cultivating 
an  interest  in  learning  as  distinct  from  education,  in  the  University  as 
distinguished  from  a  school. 

Another  method  of  showing  the  meaning  of  the  specialization  that  is 
expected  of  mature  students  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience,  through 
several  years,  of  the  language  and  literature  divisions  with  the  short  in- 
tensive courses  conducted  by  visiting  scholars.  Dr.  J.  E.  Spingarn,  form- 
erly of  Columbia,  conducted  the  first  of  these  intensive  courses,  and  he 
has  been  followed,  in  successive  years,  by  Professors  Edwin  Mims,  of  Van- 
derbilt;  E.  M.  Alden,  of  Stanford;  J.  M.  Manly,  of  Chicago;  and  C.  H. 
Grandgent  and  E.  K.  Rand,  of  Harvard.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
Professor  W.  A.  Nitze,  head  of  the  Romance  Department  of  Chicago,  will 
give  the  course  this  year. 

These  appointments  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  lectureships. 
Our  method  is  to  organize  a  limited  group,  not  more  than  thirty-five  in 
number,  for  the  course.  The  professor  who  is  to  conduct  the  course  sends 
a  month  in  advance  a  syllabus  containing  the  topics  for  each  day  and  a 
bibliography.  In  weekly  meetings  during  the  month  the  group  discusses 
the  problems  and  a  portion  of  the  required  reading.    Thus  the  students  are 
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prepared  to  follow  the  work  of  the  visiting  scholar  with  intelligence  and 
interest,  and  he  is  able  to  speak  to  them  on  the  basis  of  a  considerable  body 
of  preliminary  knowledge.  During  the  week  which  he  spends  here,  six 
sessions  of  two  hours  each  are  held.  Students  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  are  able  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  a  man  chosen  for  his  high 
distinction  in  the  field  covered  by  the  course.  The  results  of  such  a  study 
of  Dante  as  that  conducted  by  Professor  Grandgent  two  years  ago,  to  use 
but  one  illustration,  have  been  apparent  in  dozens  of  ways.  The  plan  is 
fruitful  and  stimulating  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost.  "Realizing 
Research ' '  is  no  mere  phrase  when  it  is  made  concrete  in  such  a  way  as  this. 
Aside  from  the  value  of  the  intensive  study  in  showing  students  the 
difference  between  a  facile  and  second-hand  information  and  learning  based 
on  exact  research,  there  is  the  great  stimulus  of  personality.  The  men 
who  are  invited  to  come  here  for  these  courses  are  carefully  chosen.  The 
inspiration  that  they  bring  to  young  students  is  of  the  highest  significance. 
For  the  week,  they  are  members  of  our  regular  teaching  staff.  To  these 
intensive  courses  are  admitted  all  graduate  students  in  the  division,  and 
all  seniors  who  are  majoring  in  any  department  of  the  division  who  are 
recommended  by  the  department  for  membership.  Although  the  honorarium 
offered  the  visiting  scholar  is  very  modest,  we  find  that  the  plan,  unique  I 
believe  among  American  universities,  is  so  attractive  that  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  men  of  the  highest  distinction  to  accept  the 
appointments. 

I  recommend  that  sufficient  funds  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  to  permit  us  to  extend  this  plan  to  the  remaining  two 
of  the  three  great  fields  of  learning  with  which  the  Graduate  Faculty  is 
concerned:  history  and  the  social  sciences,  and  pure  and  applied  science. 

Instruments  of  Research 

Notable  advances  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  facilities 
for  investigation  and  in  more  complete  use  of  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  great  material  advance  of  the  State.  Details  of  these  improvements 
may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  other  administrative  officers,  and  in  the 
departmental  reports  published  in  the  Research  Bulletin.  Examples  of  the 
coordination  of  research  with  the  needs  of  the  State  are  afforded  by  the 
Year  Book  published  by  the  Department  of  Eural  Social  Science,  by  the 
Journal  of  Social  Forces,  by  the  cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  the  State  Highway  Commission,  and  by  the  surveys 
in  process  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  dealing  with  the  business  re- 
sources of  North  Carolina.  Other  similar  projects  are  being  organized  or 
are  already  under  way.  Not  merely  the  library  and  the  laboratory  on  the 
campus,  therefore,  but  the  life  and  resources  and  needs  of  the  State  are 
being  drawn  upon  for  the  materials  necessary  to  investigation. 
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The  results  of  such  investigation  are  of  immediate  practical  application. 
Other  forms  of  research,  also  fundamental  to  our  life,  have  values  less 
easily  appraised,  and  are  therefore  in  danger  of  being  neglected.  Some 
of  the  abstracts  in  our  Eesearch  Bulletin  make  difficult  reading  for  the 
layman,  who  is  apt  either  to  dismiss  them  contemptuously  as  the  vagaries 
of  professors  or  to  look  upon  them  with  awe  as  emanations  from  an  intelli- 
gence that  is  incomprehensible.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  besides 
the  association  of  teachers  and  learners  in  classroom  and  library,  there  is 
a  fraternity  of  scholars  scattered  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
the  language  of  the  local  chapter  is  understood  and  the  accumulations  of 
learning  are  appropriated  by  affiliated  chapters  in  a  thousand  places.  It 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  advances  in  learning,  in  science  and 
philology  and  the  history  of  civilization,  have  been  made  by  this  con- 
fraternity of  scholars,  and  that  modern  civilization  rests  ultimately  upon 
what  these  men  have  done.  Daily  newspapers  have  radio  departments  now, 
and  department  stores  supply  radio  equipment  to  families  of  widely  vary- 
ing intelligence  and  worldly  position,  but  the  first  experiments  in  this 
branch  of  science,  if  they  had  been  described  as  research  projects  for  a 
University  bulletin,  would  have  seemed  in  language  and  form  much  like 
some  of  those  which  are  now  reported  as  ' ( research  in  progress ' '  here. 
From  this  library,  from  these  laboratories,  may  come  discoveries,  seem- 
ingly remote  from  our  daily  interests,  destined  nevertheless  to  be  of  far- 
reaching  value.  We  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  judge  research  by  the 
immediate  intelligibility  or  application  of  its  results. 

This  means  that  the  University  must  support,  constantly  and  to  the 
utmost  of  its  force,  the  library  and  the  various  scientific  laboratories.  It 
also  means  that  friends  of  the  University  who  wish  to  see  it  placed  in  a 
preeminent  position,  may  render  splendid  service  through  gifts  to  these 
instruments  through  which  research  is  made  possible.  A  gift  to  a  depart- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  needed  scientific  journals,  or  to  the  library  for  the 
purchase  of  a  collection  of  books  that  must  be  taken  promptly  and  as  a 
whole  if  we  would  have  it  at  all,  will  further  in  ways  often  unsuspected 
the  work  that  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Trying  to  do,  and  doing;  often  imperfectly  and  unevenly,  often  tempted 
to  turn  aside  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  routine  of  every  day,  or  by 
the  advantages  of  our  climate,  or  by  the  privilege  of  merely  living  in 
Chapel  Hill.  To  some  it  may  seem  that  the  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
University  has  already  meant  passing  from  poverty  to  wealth,  and  that 
poverty  is  better  than  wealth — for  a  college.  But  the  increase  in  the  stu- 
dent body  and  in  the  faculty  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  increase  in 
income.  Men  of  high  promise  and  growing  reputation  seek  here  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  on  investigation,  faculty  as  well  as  student  members 
of  our  community.  They  come  to  a  place  marked  by  a  noble  tradition. 
We  want  them  to  help  us  to  keep  this  tradition  aflame.  Constant  increase 
in  the  instruments  necessary  to  productive  scholarship  is  the  penalty  of 
growth,  and  its  condition. 
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In  this  report  I  may  seem  to  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  upon 
productive  scholarship  as  contrasted  with  that  scholarship  which  seeks 
merely  to  train  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Partly  this  is  be- 
cause a  graduate  school  cannot  exist  save  on  the  basis  of  productive 
scholarship.  Partly  it  is  because  the  one  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  to 
the  other.  There  can  be  no  living  transmission  of  knowledge  from  one 
generation  to  another  unless  this  passion  for  learning  vitalizes  it.  It  is 
mere  lumber  else. 

For  research  does  not  mean  finding  out  something  previously  unknown 
that  may  be  a  source  of  wealth  or  welfare.  It  does  not  mean  finding  out 
something  previously  unknown  that  no  one  except  the  discoverer  cares  to 
know,  and  he  only  as  a  means  to  being  called  ' '  doctor '  *  or  in  order  to  win 
promotion.  It  does  not  mean  publication  in  a  learned  journal,  or  an 
abstract  in  a  University  bulletin.  It  means  a  mental  and  spiritual  attitude 
toward  the  things  with  which  the  University  has  to  do.  It  is  a  passion 
for  learning,  directed  toward  a  definite  goal,  dealing  with  original  and  not 
with  secondary  or  tertiary  sources.  It  is  active,  not  passive;  inquiring, 
never  to  be  satisfied ;  dynamic  in  its  relation  to  the  energies  of  life ;  creative, 
not  the  slave  of  routine.  To  the  research  spirit,  learning  is  always  in 
process,  never  complete.  No  text-book  can  contain  it,  or  lecture  notes. 
Publication  of  its  results  is  only  one  phase  of  its  activity.  For  its  results 
are  often  published,  ultimately  they  must  always  be  published,  in  terms  of 
human  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  GREENLAW,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  Law  School 
for  the  year  ending  November  1922. 

The  summer  school  of  1922  was  conducted  by  Mr.  McGehee,  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh, Mr.  Winston,  and  Mr.  Van  Hecke  of  the  regular  Law  faculty,  and 
Judge  W.  P.  Stacy  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  lectured  on  Constitutional 
Law  and  on  Procedure  under  the  Code.  The  number  of  students  was 
smaller  than  usual,  namely,  33.  Of  these,  3C  applied  for  license  at  the 
August  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  who  applied  received  license. 

The  number  of  regular  students  for  the  academic  year  1922-23  is  111, 
of  whom  65  are  first-year  students,  40  second-year  students,  and  6  third- 
year  students.  The  preparation  of  students  is  becoming  better  each  year. 
This  year  there  are  13  college  graduates;  61  who  have  had  two  or  more 
years  of  college  work;  25  who  have  had  a  year  of  college  work;  12  who 
have  had  high  school  preparation  merely,  or  special  students.  Thirty-seven 
of  the  students  now  in  the  School  are  studying  for  a  degree.  Of  these 
20  are  first-year  students,  13  are  second-year  students,  and  4  are  third-year 
students.  The  students  are  showing  an  improved  spirit  of  interest  in  their 
work,  and  a  fine  spirit  of  interest  in  the  study  of  law  is  developing. 

The  very  small  number  in  the  third-year  class  is  noticeable.  With  better 
preparation,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  third-year  students.  Among  the  influences  upon  which  this  hope 
is  based  is  the  interest  of  the  profession  in  the  statement  voiced  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State  Bar  Association  for  higher  standards  of  professional 
acquirements.  The  influence  which  the  School  exerts  in  raising  its  own 
requirements  both  for  admission  and  for  graduation,  and  in  giving  wider 
opportunities  for  its  students  will  work  in  the  same  direction.  The  School 
is  stiffening  its  entrance  requirements  by  requiring  from  all  students, 
whether  candidates  for  degree  or  not,  one  year  of  college  work  after  1923. 
It  is  proposed  to  require  two  years  of  college  work  after  1925. 

No  changes  in  the  faculty  have  been  made  for  the  present  year. 

The  new  law  building  is  under  construction  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  spring  of  1923.  I  hope  and  believe  that  a  new  era  will 
begin  for  the  School  with  its  occupancy  of  its  new  and  adequate  quarters. 

The  foundation  of  The  North  Carolina  Law  Review  last  June  is  a 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  School.  Two  numbers  of  the  Eeview 
have  been  issued,  which  have  enlisted  much  approving  comment  from  the 
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profession  in  and  outside  of  the  State.  The  influence  of  the  Review  upon 
the  work  of  the  students  is  already  making  itself  felt  for  good.  The 
editorship  of  the  Review  has  been  committed  to  Mr.  Van  Hecke,  who  is 
devoting  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  task,  and  is  making  it  a 
credit  to  the  law  department  and  to  the  University.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  by  which  we  hope  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  School  and  to  in- 
crease its  usefulness.  By  exchange,  through  the  Review,  we  are  receiving 
regularly  all  the  current  legal  periodicals  of  recognized  standing. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  School  has  a  secretary 
and  librarian.  Mr.  Wilbur  Stout  is  filling  this  position  most  satisfactorily. 
The  Library,  under  his  supervision,  is  being  put  into  systematic  form  so 
far  as  the  present  limited  space  permits,  and  is  being  properly  catalogued. 
The  books  have  been  carefully  gone  over  and  repaired,  so  that  they  are 
now  in  a  fair  condition  for  consultation  and  research. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  our  books  in  the  last  year.  We 
have  added  a  number  of  text-books  at  a  cost  of  $250,  have  completed  sets 
of  The  Law  Quarterly  Review,  The  Harvard  Law  Review,  The  Columbia 
Law  Review,  The  Michigan  Law  Review,  and  The  American  Bar  Association 
Journal.  We  have  also  added  a  set  of  English  Reports  for  the  past  sixty 
years,  have  filled  in  sets  of  reports  in  which  volumes  were  lacking,  and 
have  kept  up  all  the  sets  of  reports,  digests,  and  encylopedias  to  which 
we  are  subscribing. 

With  the  extension  of  the  academic  summer  school  to  twelve  weeks,  it  is 
planned  to  extend  the  summer  law  school  also.  Hitherto  the  summer  law 
school  has  been  confined  to  a  review  of  the  Supreme  Court  course  for 
admission  to  the  Bar.  No  credit  has  been  given  in  the  regular  curriculum 
course  for  work  in  the  summer  school.  With  the  summer  school  of  1923, 
it  is  proposed  in  addition  to  the  above  review  to  offer  four  courses  for 
credit,  each  course  to  extend  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  and  to  require  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  plan  may 
appeal  to  those  of  our  students  who  are  desirous  of  shortening  the  time 
required  for  graduation  in  law,  and  may  appeal  to  students  from  other 
states  where  no  facilities  for  summer  work  are  offered. 

The  work  of  the  law  clubs  is  making  excellent  progress  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Wettach. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  P.  McGEHEE,  Dean. 


School  of  Medicine 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  wish  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  School  of  Medicine: 
The  past  record  and  the  outlook  of  the  Medical  School  has  been  made 
during  the  year  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  report  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  President  Chase,  and  Dean  Manning  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  a  proposal  to  add  the  two  years  of  clinical  work 
to  the  present  two-year  course.  As  is  now  well  known,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  acting  upon  this  report,  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  pro- 
posed expansion  and  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make 
a  further  and  more  detailed  study  of  the  problems  involved.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  actively  engaged  in  its  investigations  during  the  past 
several  months  and  a  full  report  is  now  in  process  of  preparation.  I  assume 
therefore  that  this  problem,  as  vital  as  it  is,  need  not  be  further  discussed 
at  this  moment. 

We  are  very  glad  to  report  that  the  thirty-nine  men  who  completed  the 
second  year  of  our  course  last  June  and  wished  to  be  transferred  to  four- 
year  schools  have  been  successfully  transferred;  fifteen  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  seven  to  Jefferson  Medical  College,  three  to  Washington 
University,  three  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  two  to  Tulane  University, 
and  nine  to  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  school  for  the  current  year  is  76,  38  in  each 
of  the  two  classes.  There  were  a  large  number  of  applicants  from  our 
own  State  and  many  from  outside.  I  have  assumed  that  preference  should 
be  given  to  students  from  our  own  State. 

There  are  at  present  180  students  in  the  preliminary  medical  courses, 
(128  pre-medical  and  52  in  the  S.  B.  in  Medicine),  106  in  the  freshman 
class  and  74  in  the  upper  classes.  Among  the  freshmen  we  note  an  in- 
crease of  the  two-year  college  over  the  three-year  college  men  which,  in 
view  of  the  general  tendency  among  medical  schools  to  increase  the  en- 
trance requirements,  seems  unfortunate.  We  feel  that  we  should  encour- 
age in  every  legitimate  way  our  students  to  take  the  three-year  course.  In 
transferring  students  from  our  medical  school  to  the  four-year  schools,  the 
three-year  college  men  have  a  distinct  advantage. 

Dr.  R.  B.  McKnight,  assistant  in  pharmacology,  and  Mr.  K.  B.  Perine, 
(S.  B.  Mass.  Inst.  Technology  '22)  instructor  in  bio-chemistry,  have  been 
added  to  our  teaching  staff  and  are  giving  very  acceptable  service.  Un- 
fortunately we  were  unable  to  secure  an  associate  professor  of  pathology, 
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and  Dr.  Bullitt  has  again  had  to  take  over  the  course  in  bacteriology. 
This  has  thrown  the  teaching  work  somewhat  out  of  balance,  and  we  feel 
that  a  repetition  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be 
in  the  scarcity  of  teachers  and  our  salary  scale.  It  seems  clear  that  if 
we  are  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  an  acceptable  teacher,  we  must  depart  from 
our  present  salary  scale  and  meet  the  competition  which  is  now  very  active 
in  this  field. 

The  budget  upon  which  the  school  has  been  operating  during  the  current 
two-year  period  has  met  only  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  several  de- 
partments. There  are  very  few  schools  attempting  the  first  two  years  of 
the  medical  course  on  such  a  small  budget.  The  effect  is  shown  especially 
in  the  absence  of  the  more  expensive  forms  of  apparatus,  some  of  which 
we  should  have. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  H.  MANNING,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  School  began  its  twenty-sixth  year  of  service  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  ninety  students,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent  over  the  largest 
registration  heretofore.  The  great  growth  of  the  school  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  second-year  class,  thirty-six  having  matriculated,  as  compared  with 
eighteen  in  1921-1922.  The  high  school  preparation  of  the  students  is  un- 
usually good.  Forty-eight  of  the  fifty  men  in  the  first-year  class  are  high 
school  graduates.  Only  two  students  have  registered  for  the  special  course 
requiring  two  years  of  high  school  preparation  for  entrance.  The  average 
number  of  units  presented  by  the  first-year  class  is  15.5,  and  15.04  by  the 
second-year.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  new  men  have  had  from  one  to 
two  years  college  academic  work. 

An  analysis  of  the  matriculation  cards  reveals  the  following  interesting 
information.  A  large  majority  of  the  pharmacy  students  are  North  Caro- 
linians, only  eight  living  out  of  the  State.  Three  of  this  later  group  are 
from  South  Carolina,  one  from  Tennessee,  one  from  Virginia,  one  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  one  from  Cuba,  one  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  one 
from  Bombay,  India.  Forty-six  counties  in  North  Carolina  have  repre- 
sentatives among  the  pharmacy  students.  The  average  age  of  the  first-year 
class  is  twenty  years  and  four  months,  and  that  of  the  second-year  class, 
twenty-one  years  and  six  months.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  first-year 
class  have  had  no  drug  store  experience.  A  large  number  of  students  have 
registered  for  the  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  (Ph.  C). 

Misses  Beatrice  Averitt  and  Addie  Lee  Bradshaw,  in  the  order  named, 
made  the  highest  grades  in  the  State  Board  examinations  last  June,  Miss 
Averitt  receiving  the  Beal  Prize.  She  had  previously  won  the  Bradham 
Prize  for  excellence  in  scholarship  in  the  University.  At  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Board,  another  student,  Mr.  E.  S.  Pugh,  led  the  entire  class 
of  applicants. 

Since  the  last  report  Mr.  E.  V.  Kyser  has  been  added  to  the  teaching 
force  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy.  This  addition  has  enabled  the 
School  to  enlarge  the  course  in  manufacturing  pharmacy  and  increase  its 
laboratory  instruction. 

The  unusual  increase  in  students  has  necessitated  more  desks  and  equip- 
ment for  the  present  year.  Twenty  desks  as  a  minimum  must  be  outfitted 
for  the  work  of  the  next  quarter. 
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For  the  year  1922-23  the  drug  store  experience  heretofore  required  as  a 
prerequisite  for  graduation  will  be  omitted,  a  step  made  to  conform  with 
the  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  schools  holding  membership  in  the 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 

The  department  is  considering  a  four-year  course  in  pharmacy  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  later  to  be  submitted  to 
the  curriculum  committee  for  consideration. 

An  assistant  professor  and  a  well  paid  laboratory  assistant  instead  of 
three  student  assistants  is  the  urgent  need  for  the  successful  work  of  this 
department  with  the  increase  of  students  now  here.  Without  this  additional 
force,  I  fear  some  applicants  next  year  will  have  to  be  denied  admission. 

The  needs  of  the  department  have  been  outlined  in  a  report  to  the 
budget  committee.  The  twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  per- 
manent equipment  is  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for  this  department 
to  maintain  conference  standards  of  instruction.  This  does  not  include 
the  consumable  supplies  for  our  larger  numbers,  nor  the  desk  equipment 
for  them,  as  seen  in  the  above  request  for  equipment  for  twenty  desks. 

The  need  for  a  new  building  is  felt  more  than  ever  and  some  provision 
must  be  made  for  this  department  to  take  care  of  its  increasing  numbers. 
The  gain  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students  in  this  depart- 
ment is  unequaled  in  any  other  department  of  the  University. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

E.  V.  HOWELL,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Acting  Dean  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1922. 

The  report  should  cover  specifically  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  the 
year  1921-22  and  the  fall  term  of  the  current  year.  But  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison  I  am  giving  the  registration  figures  for  the  three  terms  of 
the  previous  year. 

Registration 

Registration,  1921-'22.  For  the  year  1921- '22  the  total  number  of  reg- 
istrations for  courses  in  Education  was  424,  representing  about  200  indi- 
vidual students.  The  registration  for  the  year  was  distributed,  by  terms,  as 
follows:  fall  term,  86;  winter  term,  179;  spring  term,  159. 

Registration,  Fall  term,  1922-,23.  For  the  fall  term  of  the  current  year, 
there  are  131  registrations  for  courses  in  Education,  representing  108  in- 
dividual students. 

Prospective  Teachers 

The  registration  for  courses  in  Education  is  steadily  increasing,  and  all 
indications  point  to  still  larger  numbers  in  the  immediate  future.  This 
forecast  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  313 
students  in  the  University  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  teacher's  free 
tuition  privilege,  that  is  to  say,  who  signed  teacher's  agreements  to  teach 
for  two  years  after  leaving  the  University,  or  who  may  have  already  taught 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  entitle  them  to  this  privilege.  All  such 
students,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  State's 
professional  requirements  in  order  to  get  this  privilege.  The  313  students 
now  taking  advantage  of  this  privilege  are  distributed  by  classes  as  fol- 
lows: Freshmen,  116;  Sophomores,  76;  Juniors,  44;  Seniors,  44;  Special 
students,  16;  Graduate  students,  17.  Thirty-one  of  this  number  have  had 
previous  teaching  experience  ranging  from  2  to  10  years  and  are  not 
therefore  required  to  sign  the  usual  teachers '  notes.  I  may  add  in "  this 
connection  that  since  the  administration  of  the  teacher's  free  tuition  privi- 
lege was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Education  a  little 
over  one  year  ago,  the  abuses  to  which  it  had  been  subject  in  the  past 
have  been  effectively  checked. 

Staff 

The  teaching  staff  is  the  same  as  that  reported  last  year  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions :    At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1921-  '22,  Dr.  L.  A. 
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Williams,  who  had  been  with  us  for  nine  years  as  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration,  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
California;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  Dr.  M.  K.  Trabue, 
formerly  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  was  added  to  our  staff. 
The  teaching  fellowship  this  year  is  held  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Davis,  Jr. 

Extra-Class  Room  Activities 

Besides  carrying  on  their  regular  class  room  instruction,  the  professors 
in  the  School  of  Education  are  called  upon  to  engage  in  many  other  activi- 
ties of  an  educational  character.  These  activities  may  be  summarized  and 
reported  briefly  as  follows: 

Correspondence  Courses.  Correspondence  courses  in  education  are  of- 
fered through  the  extension  division.  Six  correspondence  courses  are  in 
progress  this  year.  There  is  a  persistent  demand  for  many  other  courses 
which  we  are  unable  to  provide  because  the  time  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  is  already  preempted  for  the  regular  teaching  duties. 

The  High  School  Journal.  The  High  School  Journal  is  published  eight 
times  a  year  by  the  School  of  Education.  All  the  professors  in  the  school 
contribute  to  its  columns,  as  do  other  members  of  the  University  faculty. 
One  thousand  copies  are  published  and  distributed  each  month  from  Oc- 
tober to  May  inclusive.  The  Journal  is  edited  by  the  Professor  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  and  its  business  is  handled  through  his  office. 

Teachers  *  Bureau.  The  School  of  Education  conducts  a  teachers '  bureau 
which  is  at  the  service  of  teachers  and  school  officials  and  which  is  oper- 
ated without  cost  to  either  teachers  or  officials.  The  annual  registration 
of  teachers  runs  from  300  to  500,  most  of  whom  register  with  the  bureau 
during  the  Summer  School.  The  bureau  is  conducted  by  the  Professor  of 
Secondary  Education. 

Orange  County  School.  The  School  of  Education  cooperates  with  the 
Orange  county  school  officials  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  county.  This  phase  of  our  work  is  conducted  by 
Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  who  meets  regularly  with  the  county  board  of  education 
to  give  such  expert  advice  and  assistance  as  the  board  may  need  or  desire. 
Dr.  Knight  also  serves  without  pay  as  Assistant  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Supervision  and  Inspection  of  High  Schools.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  members  of  our  staff  have  cooperated  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  high  schools.  Last  year 
three  members  of  our  staff  assumed  responsibility  for  the  inspection  of  the 
high  schools  of  eleven  counties.  This  year  we  have  assumed  this  respon- 
sibility for  twelve  counties  as  follows:  Currituck,  Camden,  Pasquotank, 
Avery,  Mitchell,  Yancey,  New  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Pender,  Craven,  Orange, 
and  Chatham. 
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A  Documentary  History  of  Education  in  Progress.  In  my  previous  re- 
port I  made  record  of  the  fact  that  Professor  M.  C.  S.  Noble  had  been  re- 
lieved of  his  administrative  duties  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
and  also  relieved  of  as  much  of  his  teaching  as  he  could  give  up,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  State  Historical  Commission  a  documentary  history  of 
education  in  North  Carolina  since  1840.  Professor  Noble  continues  to 
teach  one  class  each  quarter.  The  remainder  of  his  time  is  given  to 
preparation  of  the  proposed  history. 

General  Correspondence.  The  members  of  the  School  of  Education,  by 
virtue  of  their  close  contact  with  the  schools  of  the  State,  their  wide 
acquaintance  with  school  officials,  and  their  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  State's  school  problems,  are  obliged  to  carry  on  con- 
stantly a  rather  considerable  correspondence.  Every  year  they  are  called 
upon  by  school  officials  and  teachers  to  answer  hundreds  of  letters  of  in- 
quiry relating  to  every  conceivable  phase  of  educational  administration 
and  school  procedure. 

Lectures  and  Addresses.  For  the  reasons  cited  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, many  more  calls  for  lectures  and  addresses  come  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  staff  than  they  can  possibly  accept.  A  list  of  the  lectures, 
addresses,  and  publications  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Beading  Circle  Course.  At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Durham  City  Schools,  the  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  is  con- 
ducting for  the  second  year  now  a  reading  circle  course  in  which  are  reg- 
istered forty  teachers  in  the  Durham  High  School. 

Cooperative  Studies.  Plans  have  been  made  and  arrangements  entered 
into  with  32  North  Carolina  schools  for  conducting  cooperative  studies  of 
"The  Products  of  Elementary  Schools"  and  of  "The  Abilities  of  High 
School  Seniors."  This  work  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  M.  K.  Trabue.  The 
officials  of  the  cooperating  schools  have  already  sent  in  signed  agreements 
in  the  nature  of  contracts  with  the  School  of  Education  obligating  them- 
selves to  meet  the  necessary  costs  which  have  been  carefully  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  whose  achievements  and  abilities  are  to 
be  measured.  The  tests  will  be  given  in  January,  1923.  The  proposal  that 
such  studies  be  undertaken  was  presented  by  Dr.  Trabue  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  High  School  Teachers  and  Principals  and  the  Department  of  City 
Superintendents  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers  Assembly,  and  both  groups 
manifested  keen  interest  in  the  project,  and,  as  stated  above,  32  schools 
are  cooperating  with  us  in  this  undertaking. 

The  Demand  for  Correspondence  Courses  and  Extension  Courses 

The  demand  for  correspondence  courses  and  for  extension  classes  in 
education  makes  it  imperative  that  Ave  decide  upon  one  of  two  courses  of 
action  in  the  immediate  future.  We  should  either  abandon  correspondence 
courses  in  education,  or  take  steps  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  courses  in  a 
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fairly  adequate  way.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  teachers  over  the 
State  who  desire  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  professional  studies  in 
the  School  of  Education  through  correspondence  courses  or  extension  classes. 
The  premium  which  the  State  now  puts  upon  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  is,  of  course,  responsible  in  large  measure  for  this  demand.  So 
far  we  have  done  very  little  to  meet  it  in  any  adequate  way.  True,  we 
have  been  offering  a  few  correspondence  courses,  but  we  have  not  been  in 
a  position  to  offer  those  courses  which  we  know  would  appeal  to  large  num- 
bers for  the  reasons  we  have  not  the  staff  sufficient  to  take  care  of  large 
numbers.  The  time  of  the  members  of  our  present  staff  is  preempted  in 
the  main  for  routine  class-room  teaching.  Moreovor,  we  have  not  been  in 
a  position  to  project  a  program  of  extension  teaching.  But  the  time  is 
ripe  for  us  to  enter  this  field,  and  the  opportunity  for  service  is  so  great 
that  we  should  not  longer  neglect  it.  The  School  of  Education  has  definite 
plans  and  concrete  proposals  regarding  both  correspondence  courses  and 
extension  teaching  which  it  is  ready  to  submit  at  any  time,  but  which  need 
not  be  presented  in  detail  in  this  report.  If  we  can  add  two  associate 
professors  to  our  staff  next  year,  we  can  enter  the  field  with  assurance  of 
success  from  the  very  start,  and  we  can  render  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  general  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina  highly  valuable 
service. 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  which  I  have  to  offer  looking  to  the  expansion  of 
our  program  were  submitted  to  you  in  October  at  the  time  our  budget  was 
presented,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  a  summary  of 
them  in  this  report.    Briefly  summarized,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  professor  of  Educational  Psychology  be  added  to  our  staff 
in  order  that  we  may  complete  our  plan  of  reorganization  proposed  last 
year. 

2.  That  two  members  be  added  to  our  staff  in  order  that  we  may  in- 
augurate a  systematic  and  properly  correlated  program  of  correspondence 
work  and  extension  teaching. 

3.  That  we  establish  a  department  of  educational  research  for  the 
encouragement  and  direction  of  scientific  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  There  is  a  definite  need  and  opportunity  for  such  a  department,  and 
the  School  of  Education  in  the  University  is  the  proper  place  for  it. 

4.  That  a  small  fund  be  allowed  for  collecting  source  material  on 
education  in  the  Southern  States  and  for  publishing  a  series  of  studies  in 
Education. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1922: 

Up  to  June  1922  the  courses  in  Engineering  were  grouped  in  the  School 
of  Applied  Science;  but  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  because  of  the  great  need  of  well 
trained  professional  engineers,  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  held  in 
June  1922  authorized  the  separation  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  from 
the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  the  formation  of  a  distinct  School  of 
Engineering.  This  School  includes  the  Departments  of  Civil  and  Electrical 
Engineering  and  will  also  include  any  other  departments  in  engineering 
that  may  be  established. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  freshman  class  of  the  Engineering 
Departments  is  larger  for  the  session  of  1922-23  than  for  any  preceding 
year;  and  owing  to  the  distinct  advantages  that  are  being  offered  in  the 
Engineering  School,  it  is  expected  that  the  enrollment  will  increase  very 
rapidly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  students  by  classes  and 
departments  for  the  scholastic  year  1922-23 : 

Fresh-  Sopho-  Research 

Course                                        man  more  Junior  Senior    Fellows  Total 

B.S.   in   Civil  Engineering                30  17            10  4  3  64 

B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering            36  19            16  13  1  85 

It  is  being  rapidly  recognized  by  engineering  educators  and  by  others 
who  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  training  of  engineering  students,  that 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  crowd  the  curriculum  with  purely  technical 
subjects,  thereby  neglecting  the  broader  cultural  side  which  is  essential  in 
the  training  of  any  professional  man  and  which  particularly  applies  to  the 
engineer.  The  engineer  of  today  and  of  the  future  will  not  only  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  in  a  large  measure  to  the  direction  of  the  material 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  but  will  also  be  concerned  greatly  with  the 
management  of  men;  and  more  and  more  will  be  selected  to  fill  places  re- 
quiring much  administrative  and  executive  training. 

Standards 

Professor  John  H.  Dunlap,  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  has  recently  published  a  paper  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for 
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the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  entitled  "Preparing  the  Engineer 
for  the  New  Era. ' '  Among  the  requirements  which  he  considers  necessary 
in  the  education  and  training  of  any  well  educated  engineer,  he  mentions 
the  following  ten  specifications: 

1.  Every  educated  man  shall  know  his  environment. 

2.  Every  educated  man  shall  know  himself. 

3.  Every  educated  man  shall  think  well. 

4.  Every  educated  man  shall  write  well. 

5.  Every  educated  man  shall  speak  well. 

6.  Every  engineer  shall  know  the  sources  of  scientific  information. 

7.  Every  engineer  shall  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  applied  science  in  the 
solution  of  engineering  problems. 

8.  Every  engineer  shall  be  thoroughly  trained  in  costs  and  values. 

9.  Every  engineer  shall  prove  himself  to  be  an  economic  asset  in  his 
work  and  shall  understand  the  commercial  and  ethical  aspects  of  pro- 
fessional practice. 

10.  Every  engineer  shall  be  taught  throughout  his  college  course  that 
one  of  his  chief  functions  in  life  is  to  serve  his  community. 

The  trend  in  engineering  education  is  for  a  longer  scholastic  training, 
and  it  appears  that  many  of  the  prominent  institutions  of  the  country  will 
soon  go  over  to  a  five  or  six  year  course.  Quoting  again  from  Professor 
Dunlap's  paper:  "In  the  school  year  of  1898-99  only  14  per  cent  of  the 
medical  schools  required  for  admission  more  than  a  one-year  high  school 
course  as  compared  with  33  per  cent  of  the  law  schools  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  engineering  schools.  Moreover,  91  per  cent  of  the  medical  schools 
had  a  four-year  course  with  an  average  of  28  months  in  attendance  as 
compared  with  98  per  cent  of  the  engineering  schools  with  an  average  of 
35  months  in  attendance.  Accordingly  twenty  years  ago  requirements  for 
admission  to  engineering  schools  as  well  as  the  length  of  course  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  the  law  and  the  medical  schools.  The  medical  schools 
twenty  years  ago  at  the  bottom  are  now  at  the  top;  while  the  engineering 
schools  twenty  years  ago  at  the  top  are  now  at  the  bottom  with  the  law 
schools  in  the  middle." 

To  meet  this  future  outlook  we  have  endeavored  to  introduce  into  our 
curriculum  as  much  of  the  cultural  subjects  as  our  four-year  course  will 
permit,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  the  young  man  should  get  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  technical  fundamentals  to  enable  him  to  get  a  start  in  his 
chosen  profession.  With  the  increase  in  length  in  our  engineering  courses, 
which  no  doubt  will  come  to  a  realization  in  a  very  short  time,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  a  much  broader  training  than  with  the  present 
four-year  course. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  our  Engineering  School  has  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  purely  technical  college  on  account  of  the  stu- 
dent contact  with  cultural  associations  existing  at  a  university  of  such 
character  as  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This  in  itself  is  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  in  the  training  of  our  engineering  students. 
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Cooperative  System 

The  School  of  Engineering  installed  in  September  1922  the  cooperative 
system  of  education  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  its  engineering  students. 
Under  this  plan  the  students  of  the  Junior  class  spend  half  time  at  the 
University  receiving  their  theoretical  training  and  the  other  half  with  in- 
dustrial engineering  firms.  This  system  of  education,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  prominent  institutions  of  America,  gives  the  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  develop  observation  and  initiative,  which  are  so 
essential  in  engineering  training,  and  also  gives  them  a  grasp  or  conception 
of  practical  things  which  are  lacking  in  the  purely  theoretical  training. 
Since  this  alternation  occurs  during  the  junior  year  only,  this  plan  does  not 
destroy  the  social  and  cultural  contact  which  the  students  derive  from  a 
full-time  association  on  the  campus  during  the  freshman,  sophomore  and 
senior  years.  To  compensate  for  the  time  that  students  are  away  from 
school  during  their  junior  year,  the  sophomores  are  given  a  summer  course 
lasting  eight  weeks  so  that  under  the  cooperative  system  of  education,  the 
students  receive  the  same  amount  of  scientific  training  as  under  the  regular 
four-year  plan.  This  system  of  education  has  been  received  very  favorably 
by  the  industrial  firms  of  the  State;  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  co- 
operating with  the  State  Highway  Commission,  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  Southern  Power  Company  and  several  other  industrial  firms  of  the 
State. 

The  State  University  may  render  valuable  assistance  in  other  ways  than 
serving  as  an  educational  institution  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
State.  One  of  the  several  extension  services  that  we  may  engage  in  is  the 
closer  cooperation  between  the  State  University  and  the  State  Commissions; 
and  as  an  aid  to  our  cooperation,  the  State  Highway  Commission  has  most 
generously  established  two  research  fellows  in  Highway  Engineering.  These 
graduate  students  spend  part  time  at  the  University  and  part  time  with 
the  Highway  Commission  at  Kaleigh.  At  present  they  are  engaged  upon 
some  important  research  work  in  Highway  Engineering.  As  research 
fellows  for  the  session  1922-23  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  two  graduates 
from  the  Citadel,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  laboratories  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  as  well  as 
those  of  Highway  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  are  now  in  very  excellent 
condition.  By  the  fall  of  1923  it  is  expected  that  the  Materials  Testing 
Laboratory  will  be  equally  as  well  equipped  as  those  mentioned  above. 
These  laboratories  have  been  developed  with  the  idea  of  creating  in  the 
student  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  engage  in  research  work  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  routine  tests.  They  will  also  prove  valuable  in  rendering  assist- 
ance to  the  various  State  Commissions  and  to  the  practicing  engineers  of 
North  Carolina. 

Professor  Elmer  George  Hoefer  joined  our  teaching  staff  September  1, 
1922,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.    He  received  his 
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scientific  training  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  where  he  received  the 
B.S.  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  in  1905  and  the  same  institution 
awarded  him  his  Master's  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  in  1915. 
Professor  Hoefer  came  to  us  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  where  he 
was  Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  a  graduate  in  Engineering  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  who  served  as  part-time  instructor  in  Engineering  during  the 
session  1921-22,  was  appointed  full-time  instructor  in  Engineering  on 
September  1,  1922. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Knox,  who  received  his  engineering  training  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  part-time  instructor  in  Engineering  on 
September  1,  1922. 

The  future  of  the  School  of  Engineering  looks  exceedingly  promising; 
and  its  establishment  as  a  separate  entity  will  provide  an  excellent  place 
where  the  young  people  of  the  State  may  train  themselves  for  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  engineering  profession. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 
G.  M.  BRAUNE,  Dean,  School  of  Engineering. 


School  of  Public  Welfare 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  of  work  done  by 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  year  1921-22  under  the  five  divisions 
set  forth  in  previous  reports:  Instruction  in  sociology  and  social  prob- 
lems, professional  training  for  social  work,  community  service,  research 
and  publication,  and  cooperation  with  State  departments. 

Instruction 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  in  the  catalogue,  additional  in- 
struction given  includes  a  course  in  Modern  Social  Problems  running 
throughout  the  year  but  counting  as  separate  units;  the  repetition  of 
Sociology  I,  The  Principles  of  Sociology,  during  the  second,  third,  and 
summer  terms;  and  correspondence  courses  in  The  Principles  of  Sociology, 
Educational  Sociology,  Community  Organization,  Modern  Treatment  of 
Crime,  Family  Adjustment,  and  Community  Eecreation.  The  report  on 
instruction  falls  naturally  into  the  headings:  instruction  in  the  three- 
quarters  of  the  regular  University  year,  instruction  in  the  summer  session, 
graduate  instruction,  correspondence  courses,  and  special  institutes  of 
public  welfare.  During  the  year,  prior  to  the  summer  session,  142  students 
were  enrolled  in  classes  in  sociology.  The  summer  school  enrolled  some 
224,  the  majority  of  whom  were  applicants  for  college,  graduate  or  teachers' 
credits,  and  approximately  fifty  in  the  special  institutes.  Of  those  en- 
rolled in  classes  mentioned,  more  than  fifty  were  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees.  The  correspondence  courses  have  enrolled  to  date  twenty-one 
students,  while  thirty-two  were  working  primarily  for  professional  train- 
ing in  social  work.  Of  special  interest  are  the  six  candidates,  working 
over  a  period  of  years,  who  are  applicants  for  the  Ph.D  degree.  We  are 
working  out  some  courses  looking  to  general  instruction  which  may  be  open 
to  sophomores,  and  perhaps  may  contribute  to  a  general  course  on  Ameri- 
can Problems  which  may  be  available  for  the  freshman  class  as  the  years 
go  by.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  recent  report  of 
the  Association  of  University  Professors  on  this  subject. 

Professional  Training  for  Social  Work 

Efforts  directed  toward  professional  training  for  social  work  have  been 
of  four  sorts:  regular  class  room  instruction  and  field  work  during  the 
University  sessions ;  a  special  institute  of  six  weeks  for  executive  secretaries 
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of  Red  Cross  chapters  and  other  community  workers;  a  special  institute 
of  public  welfare  for  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  their  assistants ; 
and  extension  efforts.  In  the  first  group  were  twelve  mature  students;  in 
the  second  group  were  eighteen,  representing  six  Southern  States;  in  the 
third  group  were  some  forty  superintendents  and  their  assistants,  all  from 
North  Carolina  counties.  The  last  group  is,  of  course,  varied  and  in- 
definite so  far  as  classification  is  concerned.  Positions  have  been  found  for 
all  who  have  finished  the  work,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  more  well  trained  social  workers  than  are  avail- 
able, with  a  decreasing  demand  for  those  who  are  superficially  prepared. 
We  still  find  some  difficulty  in  finding  enough  of  the  best  talent,  while  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  reject  a  number  of  applications  on  the  part 
of  those  not  prepared  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  With  the  new  facilities 
offered  in  the  Saunders  building  and  with  the  main  ground  work  laid  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  and  with  prospects  for  the  woman's  building  good, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  now  why  we  may  not  expect  an  increasingly 
well  prepared  group  of  students  in  this  field.  We  shall  need,  however,  a 
number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  commensurate  with  those  offered 
in  the  older  training  schools  for  social  work  in  order  to  attract  more  of  the 
best  prospects.  One  special  obligation  will  rest  upon  the  School  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  that  is  the  task  of  recruiting  and  training  more  social 
workers  needed  through  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  and  demand  for 
social  work  in  the  counties,  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  in  industrial  communities. 

Community  Service 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  head  up  three 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Extension  Division  of  the  University:  Community  Ser- 
vice, Municipal  Information  and  Research,  and  Short  Courses  and  Insti- 
tutes. I  refer  you  to  reports  of  these  bureaus  in  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  Extension  Work.  In  addition  to  these  efforts  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds  Professor  Meyer 
has  cooperated  in  working  out  play  plans  for  a  score  of  schools,  and  for 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  has  contributed  three  bulletins  to  their 
current  series.  Of  special  importance  has  been  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  Doctor  Steiner  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  100  on  Prison 
Legislation  and  by  Mr.  Sanders  as  executive  secretary  of  this  committee 
and  of  the  State  Conference.  The  recent  conference  at  Greensboro  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  that  has  been  held  in  the  State;  the  opportunity 
to  cooperate  with  so  important  and  effective  State  committee  is  valued 
highly.  Members  of  the  staff  have  assisted  wherever  consistent  with  the 
teaching  program  in  many  community  projects;  as  home  service  secretary 
and  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross;  as  members  and  chairman  of  various  com- 
mittees on  town  planning  and  town  programs;  and  in  many  individual 
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efforts  in  extension  work.  I  refer  you  to  the  list  submitted  by  each 
member  of  the  staff.  There  are  these  regrets:  that  the  calls  for  extension 
visits  and  work  are  many  more  than  can  be  met  and  that  in  the  under- 
taking of  many  things  we  cannot  do  them  all  well.  If  through  extension 
bulletins  and  the  Journal  of  Social  Forces  we  can  make  up  for  some  of 
these  limitations,  we  shall  feel  more  nearly  able  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  year  ahead. 

Research  and  Publication 

Among  the  special  efforts  in  the  field  of  research  and  publication, 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  staff  are  the  following:  Editing  The 
Journal  of  Social  Forces;  editing  the  January  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  contributing  editors 
on  The  Inter-Weekly  Independent  and  The  Journal  of  Applied  Sociology; 
preparing  the  following  Bulletins:  Attainable  Standards  in  Municipal 
Programs;  The  Parent-Teacher  Association  (two  editions)  ;  The  Bural 
Playground  (two  editions);  Town  Studies;  articles  contributed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  as  listed  in  the  Faculty  Publications.  Among  the 
special  studies  being  made  by  graduate  students  are  the  following:  The 
Organization  and  Administration  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  United  States; 
the  Administration  of  Poor  Belief  in  North  Carolina;  The  Administration 
of  Poor  Belief  in  South  Carolina;  Prison  Conditions  in  North  Carolina; 
The  Social  Status  of  the  Mill  Operatives  in  North  Carolina;  The  Historical 
Development  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences;  The  History  and 
Development  of  Woman  Suffrage ;  The  Backgrounds  of  Race  Conflict ; 
and  Street  Trades  in  North  Carolina.  Among  the  scientific  series  that 
have  been  secured  for  publication  in  The  Journal  and  in  book  form  for 
The  University  Press  is  "The  Scientific  Study  of  Society,"  by  Professor 
Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University;  other  similar  series  have 
been  promised. 

Cooperation  With  the  State  Department 

There  is  no  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  School  which  offers  a  more  at- 
tractive field  than  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare;  and  with  other  departments  from  time  to  time.  As 
consulting  expert  for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  work  with  the  Department  in  its  remarkable  development  by 
the  Commissioner.  The  outline  of  the  work  being  done  in  that  Department 
together  with  the  bi-ennial  report  of  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson  themselves 
constitute  an  active  program  of  social  progress  in  the  State.  During  the 
year  two  assignments  of  students  have  been  made  to  the  Department:  one 
in  the  study  of  home  conditions  and  follow-up  reports  of  children  in  some 
of  the  child-helping  institutions,  and  one  in  the  study  of  street  trades  in 
seven  North  Carolina  cities,  for  the  Child  Welfare  Commission.  In  both 
of  these  instances  excellent  reports  have  been  made  and  the  results  will  be 
published. 
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The  Institutes  of  Public  Welfare  held  at  the  Summer  School  constitute 
another  larger  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Department.  As 
in  other  years,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  to 
offer  every  available  aid  possible  whenever  it  can  be  of  service  to  the 
State  Department. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  you,  and  to  other  departments  in  the  University  and  in  the 
State  for  the  opportunities  and  facilities  which  have  been  offered  for  the 
promotion  of  our  program  and  for  meeting  the  obligations  which  have  been 
placed  upon  us.  Especially  do  we  want  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
new  headquarters  in  Saunders  Hall  which  make  it  easier  for  us  to  carry 
on  our  work. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

HOWARD  W.  ODUM,  Director. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Summer  School  for  the  year  1922.  The  school  ran.  as  usual,  for  a 
term  of  six  weeks,  exclusive  of  the  days  set  apart  for  registration  and  for 
examination.    It  began  June  20th  and  ended  August  3rd. 

The  facts  and  figures  given  below  will  indicate  the  general  scope  and 
character  of  the  work  offered  and  the  extent  to  which  the  various  courses 
appealed  to  the  several  groups  of  students  for  whom  they  were  designed. 
By  comparing  these  facts  and  figures  with  those  of  previous  years,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Summer  School  of  1922  measured  up  most  favorably 
with  previous  sessions  and  that  it  reached  higher  levels  in  many  respects 
than  had  been  attained  in  any  previous  session,  notably  in  the  number  of 
advanced  students  enrolled. 

Enrollment:    Distribution  of  Students 

There  were  enrolled  1348  students  as  against  1090  for  1921.  There  were 
405  men  and  943  women;  854  were  teachers;  189  were  preparing  to  teach; 
21  were  registered  for  work  in  Public  Welfare;  670  were  studying  for 
college  or  university  credit;  196  were  registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 

There  were  1236  students  from  North  Carolina  representing  97  counties. 
Graham,  Macon,  and  Mitchell  counties  were  not  represented.  Orange 
county  was  represented  by  77  students,  Granville  by  34;  Mecklenburg  by 
36;  Guilford  by  33;  Wake  by  32;  Rowan  by  30;  Duplin  by  27;  Cumber- 
land by  26;  Durham  by  25.  Virginia  sent  15  students,  South  Carolina  57, 
Tennessee  11,  Georgia  6,  Alabama  2,  Mississippi  6,  New  York  1,  Louisiana 
5,  Ohio  1,  West  Virginia  1,  Florida  1,  Kentucky  1,  New  Jersey  1,  Illinois 
1,  Pennsylvania  2,  District  of  Columbia  2,  Maryland  1,  Massachusetts  1, 
Mexico  1,  and  Connecticut  2. 

One  thousand  and  fifty-two  (1052)  out  of  the  1348,  or  78  per  cent, 
had  received  training  above  high  school  against  78  per  cent  last  year;  670 
out  of  1348,  or  49.7  per  cent,  were  studying  for  college  or  university 
credit  against  44.4  per  cent  last  year,  and  38.1  per  cent  in  1920.  286,  or 
21.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  hold  degrees  as  follows:  A.B.,  215; 
B.S.,  36;  B.L.,  9;  Ph.D.,  5;  B.P.  or  B.  Ed.,  7;  LL.B.,  1;  Ph.G.,  1;  A.M.,  12. 

One  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  (1256)  students  indicated  their 
church  affiliation  as  follows:  Methodist,  463;  Baptist,  379;  Presbyterian, 
206;  Episcopal,  72;  Christian,  53;  Lutheran,  30;  Friends,  18;  Reformed, 
7 ;  Moravian,  9 ;  Roman  Catholic,  8 ;  Jewish,  3 ;  Christian  Science,  3 ;  Con- 
gregational, 2;  Pentecostal  Holiness,  2;  Universalist,  1. 
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Courses  and  Teaching  Staff 

One  hundred  and  fifty  courses  were  given  in  21  departments,  not  in- 
cluding the  work  of  the  Demonstration  School.  Of  these  courses  125  were 
given  in  the  regular  departments  of  the  University  and  25  in  the  Normal 
School  Department.  The  teaching  staff  numbered  64  members,  42  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  University's  regular  instructional  staff.  Of  the  re- 
maining 22,  6  came  from  other  institutions  of  collegiate  or  university 
rank;  3  were  city  school  superintendents;  8  were  supervisors  of  special 
subjects  in  city  schools;  3  were  departmental  teachers  in  city  schools; 
1  was  State  Supervisor  of  Eural  Elementary  Schools;  and  2  were  graduate 
students  from  other  institutions. 

Demonstration  School 

The  Demonstration  School,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Chapel  Hill  School  for  the  first  three  weeks,  and  after  that  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  L.  C.  Brogden,  State  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Schools,  and  Miss  Ida  Gordner,  of  the  Chapel  Hill  School,  offered  selected 
courses  for  the  elementary  grades,  one  to  seven  inclusive.  128  pupils  were 
enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  102.  Instruction  in  the 
elementary  school  subjects  was  given  by  4  regular  teachers,  assisted  by 
several  members  of  the  regular  summer  school  staff. 

Physical  Welfare  of  Students 

As  has  been  our  custom  for  many  years,  we  took  every  precaution  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  general  physical  well-being  of  those  in  attendance 
upon  the  Summer  School.  Dr.  Eric  A.  Abernethy,  University  Physician, 
served  as  Summer  School  Physician.  Mrs.  Flora  N.  Kice,  R.  N.,  was  in 
charge  of  the  Infirmary.  I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
physician's  report: 

"Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  absence  of  intestinal  disturbances, 
which  have  been  a  frequent  cause  of  sickness  during  past  summers.  It  is 
also  gratifying  to  note  the  absence  of  typhoid  fever.  I  think  it  fair  to 
state  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  way  food  is  being 
handled  and  served  at  the  University  dining  hall,  and  a  more  thorough 
and  careful  check  over  the  water  system  is  being  maintained.  These  two 
factors  have  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  decrease  in  summer 
illnesses. ' ' 

Social  and  Recreational  Activities 

For  many  years,  we  have  made  it  a  point  to  provide  social  activities 
for  those  in  attendance  upon  the  Summer  School,  to  confine  such  activities 
within  reasonable  limits,  and  to  exercise  control  over  them  through  a 
special  committee.  The  social  functions  were  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter as  those  of  previous  sessions.  Dean  Francis  Bradshaw  served  as 
Chairman  of  this  committee  and  rendered  most  valuable  service. 
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The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

For  several  years  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  been 
a  most  active  and  helpful  agency  in  the  religious  and  recreational  life 
of  the  Summer  School.  This  organization  had  charge  of  all  the  religious 
activities,  except  the  chapel  services,  and  provided  social  and  recreational 
programs  as  well.  Its  activities  may  be  included  under  four  heads:  (1) 
Vesper  services,  (2)  Eecreational  Programs,  (3)  Lectures  on  Social  Edu- 
cation, and  (4)  Community  Service.  It  conducted  the  vesper  services  each 
Sunday  evening;  stood  sponsor  for  a  series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Allison,  of  the  Social  Education  Bureau  of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
conducted  weekly  study-groups  and  community  11  sings";  and  did  many 
other  things  to  add  to  the  pleasure,  recreation,  and  comfort  of  the  students. 

Miss  Margaret  Logan  Clark,  Student  Secretary,  South  Atlantic  Field 
Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  served  as  Secretary.  She  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Hadley  Woodward.  These  ladies  rendered  a  service  that  contributed 
more  to  the  wholesome  religious  and  recreational  life  of  the  Summer  School 
than  can  be  appreciated  by  anyone  not  in  close  touch  with  campus  life. 
The  University  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  South  Atlantic  Field  Committee 
for  sending  them  to  us  and  for  its  cooperation  in  maintaining  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  during  our  Summer  Session. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments 

A  rich  and  varied  program  of  entertainment  and  instruction  was  pro- 
vided, consisting  of  public  lectures,  dramatic  performances,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  music.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following  from  a 
large  list: 

A  series  of  three  lectures  on  Jewish  History  and  Literature,  by  Kabbi 
Adolph  Coblenz  of  Baltimore,  who  came  to  us  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  of  America,  and  without  expense  to  the  Summer 
School. 

Piano  Eecital,  Madame  Cecile  de  Horvath. 

Two  lectures  on  Music  Appreciation,  by  Miss  Margaret  Streeter. 

Three  Eeadings,  by  Eichard  T.  Wyche. 

Two  performances  by  Clifford  Devereux  and  his  company. 

A  music  festival  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Paul  John  Weaver, 
presenting  a  program  by  Julia  Claussen,  and  the  Opera  ' '  Faust. ' ' 

The  Summer  School  Players  presented  "As  You  Like  It." 

A  series  of  illustrated  lectures  by  Professor  Lee  L.  Driver,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Lectures  or  chapel  talks  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson,  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Dr.  Collier  Cobb,  Dr.  Hastings 
Hart,  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Professor  Lee  L.  Driver,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Allison,  Professor  A.  H.  Patterson,  and  Professor  J.  L.  Gillen. 
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Institutes  for  Public  Welfare 

The  Institutes  for  Public  Welfare  were  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Odum. 
The  following  excerpts  from  Dr.  Odum's  report  will  indicate  the  general 
scope  and  purposes  of  these  institutes: 

"The  1922  Special  Summer  Institutes  for  Public  Welfare,  the  third 
to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  University  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  have  just  closed  with  marked 
success.  While  the  past  two  summers  have  maintained  an  unusually  high 
standard  of  interest,  discussion  and  thought,  the  1922  Institutes  proved 
far  the  best  yet  held,  both  as  to  the  number  of  those  present  and  the 
quality  of  work  done.  The  several  purposes  of  the  Institutes  are  self- 
evident:  to  bring  together  in  helpful  conference  and  fellowship  as  many 
workers  in  the  field  of  public  welfare  and  social  work  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable; to  study  and  discuss  common  problems  and  programs  of  public 
welfare;  to  raise  standards  of  work  and  to  stabilize  public  welfare  pro- 
cesses in  North  Carolina ;  to  give  momentum  to  the  North  Carolina  plan  of 
Public  Welfare,  in  its  effort  to  increase  human  adequacy  and  to  make 
democracy  effective  in  the  unequal  places;  to  provide  special  days  for 
officials  and  workers  in  institutional  aspects  of  public  welfare — prisons, 
hospitals,  training  schools,  children's  homes,  and  the  others;  to  contribute 
something  to  the  whole  field  of  public  welfare  and  special  progress  and 
education. 

"Plan  of  Worlc.  The  work  of  the  Institutes  was  divided  into  two  larger 
aspects.  The  first  had  to  do  with  the  intimate  and  specific  administration 
and  organization  of  North  Carolina  public  welfare  as  found  in  the  State 
Department,  in  the  institutions,  and  especially  in  the  county  organizations. 
The  first  week  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  careful  consideration  of 
these  numerous  and  varied  problems,  and  the  special  features  and  strength 
of  this  week's  work  were  found  in  the  practical  and  intimate  discussions 
of  the  county  superintendents  themselves.  There  were,  however,  most  valu- 
able contributions  made  by  Hon.  Burr.  Blackburn,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  South  Carolina;  Professor  J.  L.  Gillen,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Logan,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  at  Atlanta,  and  others  of  the  University  and  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

"The  second  week  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  discussion  of  institu- 
tional problems  and  management.  Valuable  contributions  were  made  by 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare;  heads  of  North  Carolina  institu- 
tions; Dr  Hastings  H.  Hart,  President  of  the  American  Prison  Congress; 
Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington;  and 
members  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  of  the  University 
Faculty. " 

Dr.  Odum  further  adds  that  of  the  52  counties  of  North  Carolina  hav- 
ing full-time  superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  more  than  40  were  repre- 
sented in  the  institutes. 

The  Teachers  Bureau 

The  Teachers  Bureau  was  conducted  most  efficiently  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams, 
former  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  now  County  Super- 
intendent of  School  for  Lenoir  County.  There  were  over  400  calls  for 
teachers  while  the  Summer  School  was  in  session.  The  Secretary's  time 
was  occupied  with  holding  conferences  with  superintendents,  principals, 
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and  committeemen  who  came  here  looking  for  teachers ;  with  correspondence 
from  scores  of  others  who  wrote  us  for  assistance;  and  with  conferences 
with  teachers  desiring  a  change  of  position  or  wanting  information  about 
the  State's  regulations  governing  the  issuance  and  renewal  of  certificates. 
The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Sam's  report  will  show  in  some  detail 
how  the  Bureau  functioned  during  the  Summer  School: 

"The  Bureau  has  been  visited  by  14  county  superintendents,  56  city 
superintendents,  34  high  school  principals  and  a  number  of  school  board 
members.  A  great  many  teachers  also  assisted  their  principals  and  super- 
intendents in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  their  respective  schools.  The 
interest  shown  in  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is  very  gratifying. 
The  enrollment  in  the  Bureau  is  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  above  that 
of  last  year.  The  number  of  placements  is  probably  twice  that  of  last  year. 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  every  competent  teacher  in  the  Summer  School 
who  was  enrolled  with  the  Bureau  received  a  number  of  offers  of  reasonably 
good  positions." 

Summer  Session  Characterized  by  Good  Work 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  of  the  University  Faculty  mem- 
bers and  other  officials  that  the  session  of  1922  was  in  all  respects  the  most 
successful  summer  session  ever  conducted  by  the  University.  The  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  official  reports  to  the  Director  are  worth  quoting.  Many 
others  of  the  same  tenor  could  be  given,  but  these  three  I  have  selected  as 
representative  and  significant: 

Mr.  C.  M.  Baker,  Assistant  Librarian,  reports: 

"The  use  of  the  Library  by  the  Summer  School  students  has  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  enrollment.  This  summer  the  Library  circulated 
12.5  books  per  student  enrolled  as  against  10  books  in  1921  and  7.9  in  1920. 

"The  total  circulation  for  the  session  was  16,892  against  10,900  in 
1921  and  9080  in  1920.  Only  about  4  per  cent  of  this  was  fiction.  On 
the  busiest  day,  July  17,  660  books  passed  over  the  charging  desk.  During 
the  session  the  Library  was  open  12  hours  a  day  and  2  on  Sundays." 

Prof.  W.  D.  Toy  says : 

"In  general,  my  opinion  is  that  the  work  of  this  Summer  School  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  done.  My  only  regret  is  that  the  college  work,  which  is 
growing  in  importance,  had  to  be  crowded  into  six  weeks  instead  of  lasting 
twelve  weeks.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Summer  School  will  become  a 
necessary  and  important  part  of  the  University  year." 

Prof.  D.  D.  Carroll  says: 

"I  might  also  add  that  my  impression  of  the  Summer  School  this  year 
has  been  most  favorable.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  group,  as  a  whole,  has 
been  of  much  higher  quality  than  in  past  years.  I  know  my  own  classes 
have  done  very  fine  work  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  congratulating  you  on  the  fine  success  of  the  Summer  School 
this  year." 

A  Longer  Term  Necessary 

The  Summer  School  is  attracting  year  by  year  larger  numbers  of  ad- 
vanced students.  There  were  196  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  Summer 
School  of  1922,  and  it  is  likely  that  by  1923  the  number  will  increase  to 
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250  or  300.  There  is  an  increasing  demand,  particularly  from  this  group, 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  a  regular  quarter's  work  in  the  summer.  There 
is  also  an  increasing  demand  from  a  large  number  of  grade  teachers  that 
a  full  quarter's  work  be  offered  in  the  Summer  School.  This  demand  comes 
primarily  because  of  the  State's  progressive  scheme  of  certification.  At 
present  four  summers'  work  of  six  weeks  each  are  required  for  teachers 
to  raise  their  certificates  from  one  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  next  higher. 
This  step  could  be  taken  in  two  summer  if  the  Summer  School  should 
operate  for  a  full  quarter.  For  these  reasons  we  should,  in  my  judgment, 
undertake  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  longer  term  and  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  in  1923.  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  our  Summer  School  that  makes  this  step  almost  necessary. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

1922 
INCOME 

Tuition  $  1,707.00 

Less  Refunds   •fi.s.fi..*   70.00        $  1,637.00 

Registration   Fees    19,243.50 

Less  Refunds    310.00  18,933.50 

Music  Fees   472.00 

Gymnasium  Fees    .  422.50 

Y.  W.  C.  A   15.50 

Musical  and  Other  Attractions    521.96 

Dormitory  Rents    4,915.00 

Appropriation    15,000.00 

Total  Income   .'.„.v...\.7...4r../<....'?C.^   $  41,917.46 

EXPENSE 

Salaries   $  35,460.16 

Wages    1,070.08 

Dormitory   Operation    4,256.49 

Printing    and    Postage    1,482  27 

Office  Supplies  and  Expenses    64.59 

Advertising    206.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph    72.81 

Travel    (Instructor)    169.72 

General  Supplies    191.29 

Hauling  Trunks    (net)    181.21 

Music  Lab.  Supplies    9.59 

Musical  and  Other  Attractions    2,216.55 

Equipment    207.67 

Water,  Gymnasium  (Showers  and  Pool)    300.00 

Total  Expense    $  45,888.43 


Deficit    $  3,970.97 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  beg  to  submit  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  University  Extension 
Division  for  the  period  November  1,  1921,  to  October  31,  1922. 

Outstanding  Developments 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  progress  during  the  year  has  been  the 
enlargement  of  the  extension  teaching  program.  Four  hundred  and  one 
students,  as  compared  with  111  for  last  year,  were  given  formal  instruction 
either  through  correspondence  courses  or  extension  classes  out  in  the  State. 
This  number  includes  200  doctors  who  took  the  postgraduate  extension 
course  in  general  medicine  during  the  summer  in  12  centers  of  the  State. 

It  is  »a  pleasure  to  report  that  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  by  all 
of  the  bureaus  and  that  the  work  of  several  has  been  doubled. 

The  splendid  cooperation  of  the  faculty  stands  out  as  one  of  the  import- 
ant features  of  the  year.  The  backing  and  friendly  help  of  the  editors 
of  the  State  have  also  been  very  encouraging. 

General  Administration 

In  the  administration  of  extension  service  as  practiced  by  the  univer- 
sities of  this  country  there  appears  to  be  a  fairly  wide  variation  in  methods. 
For  example,  in  some  universities  the  work  is  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  a  separately  organized  extension  faculty  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  regular  university  faculty.  This  plan  admits  of  a  highly  specialized 
and  intensive  type  of  work;  it  is  relatively  expensive,  however,  and  fre- 
quently fails  to  secure  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  university  faculty  as  a  whole. 

An  entirely  different  plan  of  conducting  extension  work  is  to  utilize  the 
regularly  organized  faculties  for  all  of  it;  that  is,  to  operate  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  departments  of  the  university.  This  plan  involves  a 
minimum  of  cost,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  causing  a  division  of  effort 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  which  is  often  un- 
desirable. It  should  be  recognized  that  a  faculty  member  doing  full-time 
residence  work  should  not  be  expected  to  do  any  great  amount  of  extension 
work. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  attempts  to 
combine  the  best  in  each  of  these  methods  of  extension  administration. 
In  inaugurating  each  line  of  extension  service  the  cooperation  of  the  reg- 
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ularly  organized  faculty,  usually  a  department  or  school,  has  been  enlisted 
by  means  of  a  bureau  organized  and  maintained  by  such  department  or 
school.  The  staff  of  the  department  develops  the  work  of  the  bureau  as 
rapidly  as  its  facilities  permit.  This  follows  the  second  plan  of  extension 
administration  mentioned  above.  Should  the  volume  of  work  demanded 
of  the  bureau  by  the  State  overtax  the  resources  of  the  department,  full- 
time  extension  personnel  is  employed.  Such  people,  while  employed  by 
the  Extension  Division,  work  in  dose  cooperation  with  and  usually  under 
the  supervision  of  the  departments  of  the  University  under  which  their 
work  comes.  Thus  the  policy  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Ex- 
tension Division  to  operate  as  far  as  possible  through  the  avenue  of  regular 
university  channels  has  been  firmly  established.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  render  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  through  the  medium  of  its  Extension  Division,  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  public  service  commensurate  with  the  equipment  and  facilities 
of  an  institution  of  university  grade. 

In  the  administration  and  development  of  extension  teaching  through 
both  extension  classes  and  correspondence  instruction,  all  University  regu- 
lations are  strictly  enforced  and  all  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve  in- 
tact the  academic  standing  and  venerable  traditions  of  the  University. 

General  Activities 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  which  the  director  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  division  have  charge  includes  general  administration,  publicity,  and 
business  administration,  covering  office  management,  accounts,  publications, 
and  the  mailing  room.  Miss  Louise  M.  Venable  as  executive  secretary  has 
charge  of  business  administration.  The  cost-accounting  system  which  was 
installed  last  year  is  working  out  exceptionally  well  and  has  proved  its 
value  both  in  keeping  expenditures  within  the  bounds  of  the  budget  and  in 
making  out  the  budget  for  the  next  biennium. 

The  demand  by  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  extension  service  of  the 
University  has  steadily  increased.  No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  amount 
of  mail  received  during  the  year.  However,  count  was  made  during  a  repre- 
sentative seven-day  period  and  a  total  of  974  pieces  of  mail  were  received 
by  the  central  office  and  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Extension  Division. 

One  activity  of  the  Extension  Division  which  received  much  favorable 
comment  by  the  people  of  the  State  was  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  held 
at  Ealeigh  in  October.  This  exhibit  was  planned  by  the  director  but 
much  of  the  work  was  done  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Matherly,  field  agents  of  the  Division.  It  consisted  of  a  miniature  com- 
munity showing  in  great  detail  homes,  stores,  people,  school,  community 
theater,  playground,  municipal  building  and  all  other  institutions  which  go 
to  make  up  a  North  Carolina  community  and  it  was  called  4 1  Tarheelia. ' ' 
A  diagram  describing  each  line  or  bureau  of  extension  service  which  the 
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University  offers  to  the  people  of  the  State,  was  placed  behind  the  com- 
munity. Ribbons  of  the  Carolina  colors  connected  each  phase  of  extension 
service  mentioned  on  the  diagram  with  the  institution  or  place  in  the  com- 
munity which  it  serves. 

Publications 

Fourteen  publications,  exclusive  of  the  News  Letter,  were  issued  during 
the  year.  There  were  also  6  Extension  Circulars  and  2  miscellaneous  leaf- 
lets. Many  of  these  publications  have  received  special  praise  in  the  State 
and  Nation  and  the  demand  for  certain  of  them  has  been  such  as  to  ex- 
haust the  supply.  The  director  wishes  to  acknowledge  here  the  very  dis- 
tinctive service  rendered  by  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  prepared 
these  publications. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  extension  publications  issued  during  the 

yeai"  *  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  BULLETINS 


Vol.    I,  No.     5.     Social  Service  and  Public  Welfare   2,000 

Vol.    I,  No.     6.    The  Rural  Playground.     By  H.  D.  Meyer   3,500 

Vol.     1,  No.     7.    Attainable  Standards  in  Municipal  Programs. 

Compiled  by  H.  W.  Odum   2,500 

Vol.    I,  No.    8.    The  League  of  Nations.    Compiled  by 

E.  R.  Rankin   4,000 

Vol.    I,  No.    9.    North  Carolina :  Industrial  and  Urban. 

Edited  by  E.   C.  Branson   1,500 

Vol.    I,  No.  10.    The  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

By  H.  D.  Meyer   2,500 

Vol.    I,  No.  11.    The  Church  and  Landless  Men. 

By  L.  G.  Wilson  and  others   2,500 

Vol.    I,  No.  12.     Studies  in  Southern  Literature. 

By  C.  A.  Hibbard   2,000 

Vol.  I,  No.  13.  Contemporary  Literature.  By  J.  F.  Royster....  2,000 
Vol.    I,  No.  14.    Play  Production  for  Amateurs. 

By  P.  H.  Koch  and  others   2,500 

Vol.  II,  No.     1.    University    Lecturers   3,000 

Vol.  II,  No.     2.     Correspondence   Courses   12,000 

Vol.  II,  No.     3.    Literature  of  Today.     By  C.  B.  Royster   2,000 

Vol.  II,  No.    4.    Town  Studies.     By  H.  D.  Meyer   2,000  44,000 

UNIVERSITY  NEWS  LETTER 

50  issues  of  16,000  each   800,000 

EXTENSION  CIRCULARS 

No.  12.    Eighth  Annual  State  Championship  Contest  in  High 

School   Basketball   500 

No.  13.    Athletic  Contests  for  North  Carolina  High  Schools   650 

No.  14.    Women's  Clubs  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 

Discussion    2,000 

No.  15.    First  Annual  Coaching  School   700 

No.  16.    Attainable   Standards  in   Municipal  Programs   1,000 

No.  17.    Ninth  Annual  State  Championship  Contest  in 

High  School  Football   600  5,450 


MISCELLANEOUS  LEAFLETS 

Perhaps  It's  Here   4,000 

Correspondence  Study  for  Teachers   6,000  10,000 


Total   859,450 
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Recommendation 

In  order  that  the  Division  may  handle  effectively  and  efficiently  the 
ever-increasing  volume  of  work  demanded  of  it,  the  following  recommend- 
ation is  offered: 

That  adequate  offices  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Alumni  Building  be 
given  over  to  the  Extension  Division  as  soon  as  the  new  language  build- 
ing is  completed,  since  the  work  of  the  present  year  has  been  hampered  by 
the  overcrowding  in  the  central  office  and  the  location  of  the  various  bu- 
reaus in  different  parts  of  the  campus.  This  will  enable  the  extension 
personnel  to  be  brought  together  so  that  the  work  may  be  coordinated  and 
expedited.  It  will  also  relieve  a  little  of  the  congestion  in  other  buildings 
on  the  campus  where  extension  offices  are  now  located. 

Work  of  the  Various  Bureaus 

The  work  of  each  bureau  of  the  Division  has  shown  steady  growth  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  reports  of  the  services  of  these  bureaus,  made  in  full 
to  the  director  by  those  in  charge,  are  briefly  summarized  below. 

High  School  Debating  and  Athletics 

Mr.  E.  E.  Eankin,  associate  director  of  extension,  has  had  charge  of 
the  high  school  debating  and  athletic  work  since  its  origin  in  1912. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  in  92  counties  took  part  in  the 
tenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  dis- 
cussed was:  Kesolved,  That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  the  final  debate  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  March  7  the  Durham 
high  school  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The  first  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  is  now  in  permanent  possession  of  the  Durham  high  school, 
as  this  school  won  the  award  both  in  1921  and  1922. 

The  number  of  schools  taking  part  in  the  various  high  school  athletic 
contests  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  164.  The  Fayetteville  high  school 
won  the  football  contest;  the  Greensboro  high  school  won  the  basketball 
contest;  the  Clayton  high  school  won  the  baseball  contest;  the  Chapel  Hill 
high  school  won  the  tennis  tournament. 

One  hundred  high  school  students  in  35  schools  submitted  papers  in 
the  first  annual  State  high  school  essay  contest  on  the  subject  "How  Good 
Eoads  Are  Developing  My  Community."  The  essay  submitted  by  Miss 
Hallie  Tillman  of  the  Stony  Creek  high  school,  Alamance  County,  was 
voted  the  best  by  the  judges,  and  hence  the  award  of  the  trophy  cup  went 
to  the  Stony  Creek  high  school. 

In  the  annual  State  high  school  typewriting  contest,  the  Winston-Salem 
high  school  was  successful  in  winning  the  award  of  the  trophy  cup  offered 
by  the  University  Extension  Division. 

For  the  use  of  the  schools  taking  part  in  the  contest  of  the  High  School 
Debating  Union,  there  was  published  a  72-page  debate  handbook,  entitled 
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The  League  of  Nations,  Volume  I,  Number  8,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Extension  Bulletin,  December  16,  1921. 

The  first  annual  coaching  school  for  North  Carolina  high  school  athletic 
coaches  was  conducted  at  the  University  from  August  30  until  September 
9.  Messrs.  W.  McK.  Fetzer  and  E.  A.  Fetzer  were  in  charge  of  the  school 
as  joint  directors.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  coaching  of  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  track  and  tennis.  Twenty  men  were  registered  in  the 
school. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  twelve-month  period, 
8,000  pieces  of  first  class  mail  were  sent  out.  In  this  total  there  were 
approximately  6,000  letters  and  2,000  circular  announcements. 


The  activities  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education 
in  rendering  service  to  the  State  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Five  correspondence  courses  were  offered  during  the  year  with  a  total 
registration  of  79  students. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  acting  as  assistant  county  superintendent  of  the 
Orange  County  schools,  directs  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  in 
connection  with  the  Orange  County  school  system. 

The  School  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  is  supervising  and  inspecting  the  high  schools  of  twelve 
nearby  counties. 

Every  year  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Education  is  called  upon  to  answer 
hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry  relating  to  every  conceivable  phase  of  edu- 
cational administration  and  school  procedure.  In  addition,  about  75  speak- 
ing appointments  were  filled  during  the  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Durham  city  schools,  Mr. 
N.  W.  Walker,  the  acting  dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  is  conducting 
a  reading  circle  course  for  forty  teachers  in  the  Durham  city  high  school. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  activities  of  the  School  of  Education  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  Dean  Walker. 


The  present  capacity  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  of  which  Miss 
Nellie  Eoberson  is  in  charge,  has  been  taxed  to  its  limit  by  requests  from 
women's  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  schools.  The  following 
table  shows  the  increase  in  growth  in  the  women's  clubs  work: 


Educational  Information  and  Assistance 


Public  Discussion 


Service  to  Women's  Clubs 
Clubs  registered  for  regular  extension  service. 

Members   in  clubs  

Books  and  pamphlets  sent  to  clubs  


1920-21  1921-22 

....    133  167 

....2,520  2,765 

....1,859  3,123 


The  four  courses  of  study  pursued  were  Our  Heritage,  studied  by  25 
clubs;  A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama,  34;  Studies  in  American  Liter- 
ature, 77;  and  Problems  in  Citizenship,  31. 
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In  addition  to  the  assistance  rendered  clubs  taking  the  above  extension 
course,  the  bureau  has  assisted  100  clubs  to  arrange  their  programs  and 
has  loaned  material  to  28  clubs  using  special  programs. 

For  the  North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Association  a  bulletin  contain- 
ing information  as  to  organization  and  suggestions  for  programs  was  pre- 
pared and  distributed  among  the  schools  of  the  State.  Material  from 
other  extension  divisions  was  assembled  and  sent  out  as  an  additional  aid. 
Although  the  parent-teacher  work  has  been  under  way  for  only  a  year,  the 
bureau  has  assisted  145  school  officials,  95  of  whom  organized  into  regular 
associations.  Professor  Harold  D.  Meyer  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
has  made  this  service  possible,  not  only  by  writing  the  bulletin  but  by 
visiting  associations  needing  his  assistance. 

Through  the  Library  Extension  Service,  conducted  and  enlarged  by 
Miss  lone  Markham  and  now  taken  over  by  Miss  Mary  Yellott,  requests 
from  school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and  pupils  are  handled. 
During  the  year,  9,043  books  and  pamphlets  were  mailed  and  2,529  letters 
were  written,  making  an  increase  of  4,346  pieces  and  795  letters  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  packages  mailed  to  all  groups  amounted 
to  1,876,  an  increase  of  488  over  the  preceding  year. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  secure  a  full-time  assistant  to  help  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  Miss  Adeline  Denham  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  this  position.  She  is  also  available  for  informal  club  talks  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  club  programs. 

Community  Drama 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Frederick  H.  Koch,  has  grown  steadily.  The  work  for  the  year 
1921-22  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Pageantry:  There  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  pageantry  and 
in  community  drama  in  the  past  year.  The  Bureau  of  Community  Drama 
has  an  extensive  program  planned  along  these  lines. 

Flora  MacDonald,  Loyalist,  an  historical  pageant  commemorating  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Scottish  heroine  and  her  contribution  to 
North  Carolina  history  has  been  completed.  It  was  written  in  collaboration 
by  a  group  of  students  in  dramatic  composition  (English  31)  with  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Koch.  It  will  be  produced  at  Finehurst  by  students 
of  the  University  and  Flora  MacDonald  College.  The  Scottish  Society  of 
America  has  suggested  the  presentation  of  the  pageant  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  also. 

A  pageant  of  Harnett  County  is  being  written  in  collaboration  by  a 
group  of  citizens  of  the  county.  It  will  be  produced  under  the  direction 
of  this  bureau  in  the  spring.  Other  historical  pageants  are  in  process  of 
preparation  at  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  Edenton,  Lincolnton,  Mebane, 
Warrenton,  Franklin,  and  Morganton. 
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2.  Field  Work:  The  demand  for  field  work  has  increased.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Paul  Green  (Miss  Elizabeth  Lay),  the  former  field 
agent,  was  obliged  to  spend  considerable  time  in  the  productions  of  the 
Carolina  Playmakers,  she  served  the  following  communities : 

In  Buies'  Creek  she  supervised  the  construction  of  a  stage  and  scenery, 
and  assisted  in  planning  the  production.  At  Dunn  she  took  complete 
charge  of  the  production  of  a  program  of  Carolina  Folk-Plays.  The  Caro- 
lina Playmakers  supplied  the  scenery.  In  Derita  also,  Miss  Lay  took  en- 
tire charge  of  the  production  of  a  program  of  Carolina  Folk-Plays.  She 
visited  Lincolnton  and  demonstrated  make-up,  assisted  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  stage  scenery,  and  conducted  a  number  of  rehearsals  for  the 
three  plays  in  preparation,  one  of  them  being  a  Carolina  Folk-Play.  At 
High  Point  she  did  the  make-up  for  a  musical  comedy.  In  Carrboro  and 
in  the  Chapel  Hill  school  performances  she  assisted  at  various  times  in 
rehearsals  and  make-up. 

Professor  Koch,  in  connection  with  lectures  given  at  Converse  College 
and  at  Salisbury,  designed  stage  plans  adapted  to  the  local  auditoriums. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor,  who  has  taken  Mrs.  Green's  position  as  field 
agent,  has  accomplished  much  work  in  the  short  time  she  has  been  with  the 
bureau.  Among  other  things  she  directed  the  make-up  for  a  pageant  given 
by  St.  Mary's  School  in  Ealeigh,  and  in  Caroleen  and  Henrietta  gave  lec- 
tures on  community  drama,  coached  a  three-act  play  produced  by  members 
of  the  high  school  faculty,  and  gave  instructions  in  folk  dancing  to  be  used 
later  in  a  community  pageant. 

3.  Play-Boole  Service:  During  the  year,  350  packages  of  play-books, 
pageants,  and  other  materials  were  sent  out  in  response  to  requests.  Per- 
sonal letters  of  advice  were  written  in  each  case.  About  125  performances 
were  reported  to  the  bureau  as  a  result  of  the  service  rendered.  Of  other 
programs  prepared  no  records  could  be  secured.  With  this  form  of  service 
the  bureau  is  steadily  promoting  a  better  standard  of  dramatic  production 
in  North  Carolina. 

4.  Bulletins:  The  third  bulletin  prepared  by  the  bureau  has  been 
issued.  It  is  a  companion  to  Plays  for  Amateurs  and  is  entitled  Play  Pro- 
duction for  Amateurs.  In  addition,  many  of  the  plays  of  the  Carolina 
Playmakers  have  been  made  available,  both  in  the  recently  printed  book 
and  in  typescript. 

5.  Lectures:  Professor  Koch  gave  17  lectures  in  various  cities  of  the 
State  to  promote  interest  in  the  community  drama. 

6.  The  Carolina  PlaymaTcers:  With  a  view  to  demonstrating  to  other 
communities  in  the  State  the  possibilities  of  native  playmaking,  the  Caro- 
lina Playmakers  made  two  tours.  The  itinerary  of  these  tours  is  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers,  Inc. 

Economic  and  Social  Surveys 

The  field  activities  of  the  Department  of  Kural  Social  Economics  at  the 
University  during  the  last  year  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  Twenty-one  addresses  by  E.  C.  Branson,  head  of  the  department, 
and  4  by  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  department  assistant;  (2)  140  special  county 
studies;  (3)  29  studies  of  State-wide  range,  23  of  which  have  been  given  to 
the  public  in  the  University  News  Letter ;  (4)  work  in  behalf  of  improved 
county  government;  (5)  7,800  letters  in  answer  to  inquiries  about  life  and 
business  in  North  Carolina;  (6)  daily  work  with  103  students  in  laboratory 
studies,  mainly  upon  North  Carolina  social  situations  and  problems;  (7) 
studies  of  North  Carolina  urban  and  industrial  life  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina dub,  published  as  one  of  the  Extension  Bulletins  and  distributed 
through  the  State. 

The  University  News  Letter  appeared  fifty  times  during  the  year,  carry- 
ing many  special  studies  worked  out  in  the  department  laboratory.  Its 
circulation  is  now  more  than  16,000.  Concerning  the  value  of  the  News 
Letter,  the  following  is  quoted  from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Asheville  Citizen  on  November  9,  1922:  "The  News  Letter  is  a  one-page 
marvel  of  instruction,  prophecy  and  inspiration.  There  is  no  phase  of 
North  Carolina's  phenomenal  development  to  which  it  has  not  contributed." 

The  7,800  letters  received  called  for  information  on  an  indefinite  variety 
of  subjects  in  which  North  Carolinians  are  interested  and  active.  No  one 
except  persons  actually  searching  for  such  information  can  comprehend  the 
amount  of  time  and  attention  involved. 

Community  Music 

A  brief  account  of  the  extension  service  rendered  by  Professor  Paul  J. 
Weaver  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Music  is  given  below:  1.  Aid 
to  superintendents  and  school  boards  in  ten  towns  in  obtaining  supervisors 
or  special  teachers  of  music.  Formulation  of  a  course  of  study  in  music 
for  the  Durham  schools.  2.  Something  over  650  letters  in  regard  to  pro- 
gram material,  concerts  in  the  State,  public  school  music  advice,  advice 
for  community  music  methods,  study  advice,  materials  and  organization, 
programs  for  music-study  clubs,  specifications  for  organs,  locating  of 
teachers  for  position  and  positions  for  teachers.  Prof.  Weaver  also 
filled  extension  engagements  in  various  phases  of  musical  activity.  3.  He 
organized  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
and  was  elected  Dean  of  the  chapter.  4.  As  Vice-President  of  the  State 
Music  Teachers '  Association,  he  arranged  two  programs  for  the  State 
Teachers'  Assembly. 

Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds 

That  the  Bureau  of  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds  is 
meeting  a  real  need  of  the  people  of  the  State  is  evidenced  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  calls  made  for  its  services.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Coker,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Matherly  has  made,  since  November  1,  1921,  32  re- 
quested visits  to  school  communities  as  follows :  Scotland  Neck ;  Trenton 
(2  visits);  Stantonsburg ;  Farmville;  Hunters ville ;  the  following  schools 
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in  Durham  County:  Lowe's  Grove  Farm  Life  school,  Bethesda,  Bragtown, 
Mineral  Springs,  Fayetteville  Koad  school,  New  Hope,  and  Markham 
Chapel  school;  Lillington;  Angier;  Gastonia;  Fuquay  Springs;  Oxford; 
Warrenton ;  Edenton ;  Eagle  Springs ;  Red  Springs ;  Williamston ;  Mars 
Hill  College  and  public  school;  Brevard  Institute  and  public  school;  Ros- 
man;  Rockingham;  Black  Creek;  Selma;  Gray's  Creek  school  of  Cumber- 
land County ;  and  Daniels '  Chapel  school  of  Wayne  County.  As  a  result 
of  these  visits,  35  blueprints  of  plans  were  made,  29  of  these  being  for 
the  improvement  of  school  grounds  and  3  for  the  improvement  of  church 
grounds.  Two  plans  were  made  for  street  plantings,  but  this  service  waa 
discontinued  early  in  the  year.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  8  of  the  above 
communities  were  visited  at  the  request  of  home  demonstration  agents  and 
community  organizers,  9  under  the  auspices  of  women's  clubs  and  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  the  remainder  through  the  personal  interest  of 
superintendents  of  schools  or  members  of  school  boards. 

Short  talks  were  made  on  11  different  occasions  during  the  year,  4  of 
them  being  illustrated  by  the  use  of  lantern  slides.  The  subjects  of  these 
talks  included  both  general  topics  such  as  ' 1  Civic  Improvement, ' '  and 
more  specific  topics  as  "Improvement  of  the  Approaches  of  a  Town," 
"Trees  Recommended  for  Street  Planting,"  "Improvement  of  Home 
Grounds, ' '  and  ' '  Improvement  of  School  Grounds. ' ' 

Since  the  opening  of  the  fall  quarter,  in  addition  to  visits  made  to  five 
schools,  the  bureau  has  continued  its  work  of  collecting  material  for 
lantern  slides  and  has  begun  to  assemble  material  for  an  extension  bulletin 
on  ' '  Trees  of  North  Carolina, ' '  which  will  be  published  early  in  the  com- 
ing year.  In  addition,  requests  for  the  services  of  the  bureau  have  been 
received  from  Holly  Springs,  Carrboro,  Edenton,  Hookerton,  and  Morehead 
City. 

Municipal  Information  and  Research 

This  bureau  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare.    The  activities  are  summarized  as  follows : 

The  publication  of  the  first  regional  conference  on  town  and  county  ad- 
ministration, Attainable  Standards  in  Municipal  Programs,  has  been  sent 
to  the  mayors  who  responded  to  the  card  inquiry.  The  publication  has 
also  been  utilized  in  a  number  of  conferences  and  has  been  well  received. 

During  the  year  several  conferences  have  been  held  with  municipal  offi- 
cials, looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  better  municipal  in- 
formation and  research  service.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for 
active  cooperation  and  participation  with  municipalities  through  special 
efforts  and  field  work.    The  outcome  of  these  efforts  is  still  in  abeyance. 

The  Department  of  Progress  in  Town  and  City  Programs  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  the  first  number  of  which  devoted 
this  department  to  bureaus  of  municipal  information  and  research.  The 
next  number  will  treat  of  town  planning  and  will  raise  the  question  "What 
is  Business  Government." 
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The  work  of  the  bureau  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  efforts  mentioned, 
necessarily  largely  nominal  until  provision  can  be  made  for  better  facilities. 
The  bureau  is  rendering  such  service  as  may  be  compatible  with  its 
resources. 

Community  Development 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Development,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare,  is  directed  by  Professor  J.  F.  Steiner. 

Careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  efforts  to  coordinate  the  social  and 
civic  agencies  at  wprk  in  communities  through  the  organization  of  councils 
of  social  agencies.  In  this  connection  visits  have  been  made  to  Fayetteville, 
Charlotte,  Gastonia  and  Rockingham,  where  special  meetings  were  ad- 
dressed and  assistance  was  given  in  working  out  programs  and  developing 
plans  looking  toward  a  better  correlation  of  the  activities  of  both  public 
and  private  social  agencies. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  arousing  a 
greater  sense  of  community  responsibility  for  the  treatment  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  anti-social  classes,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare. 

Professor  H.  D.  Meyer,  in  charge  of  recreation  for  the  public  schools, 
has  organized  many  play  activities.  Supervison  has  been  given  to  volun- 
teer groups  in  play  leadership,  plans  have  been  made  for  playgrounds,  aid 
has  been  given  in  securing  the  needed  equipment,  and  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses on  values  in  play  and  recreation  have  been  made  before  community 
groups. 

Among  other  assistance  to  communities  may  be  mentioned  the  organi- 
zation of  parent-teacher  associations,  planning  boy-work  programs,  plan- 
ning local  community  fairs,  aiding  in  Sunday  School  work  in  different 
communities,  and  sending  out  upon  request  suggestions  for  general  com- 
munity development. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations,  through  which  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  operates,  reports  the  following  ex- 
tension activities  for  the  past  year:  (1)  Advice  as  to  the  establishment 
of  new  industrial  enterprises;  (2)  continuation  of  industrial  surveys  from 
the  preceding  year;  (3)  fourteen  lectures  to  chambers  of  commerce,  factory 
councils,  insurance  institutes,  and  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  clubs;  (4)  advice 
on  investment  problems  and  the  mimeograph  publication  of  a  short  course 
on  the  principles  of  investment;  (5)  contributions  of  two  book  reviews  on 
banking  and  investment  each  month  to  The  Tar  Heel  Banker;  (6)  the 
supplying  of  reading  lists  on  business  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  lines  of  activity  are  contemplated  and 
will  soon  be  put  into  operation.    A  series  of  classified  reading  lists  on 
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different  phases  of  business  is  under  preparation  and  will  be  published 
shortly.  A  series  of  special  lectures  is  being  worked  out  to  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  such  organizations  as  chapters  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.  An  extention  bulletin  on 
employment  methods  is  being  written  and  will  be  published  some  time 
during  the  coming  year. 

Correspondence  and  Class  Instruction 
From  111  students  the  enrollment  in  this  bureau  has  increased  to  401. 
Of  this  number  199  are  physicians  who  took  the  summer  postgraduate 
extension  course  in  general  medicine  in  12  centers  of  the  State.  The  re- 
maining were  202  correspondence  students.  The  number  of  courses  has 
been  increased  from  18  to  54.    The  following  table  summarizes  the  cor- 


respondence instruction  work: 

Total    registration   245 

Duplicates    43* 

Net  total   202 

No.  correspondence  instructors   28 

No.  students  working  for  credit   184 

Non-credit   students   18 


*  25  students  taking  2  courses;  7  students  taking  3  courses;  1  student  taking  4 
courses. 

Although  teaching  is  the  profession  of  the  majority  of  the  students, 
various  other  occupations  are  represented,  as  follows :  Salesmen,  home- 
makers,  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  farmers,  stenographers,  clerks,  business 
managers,  ministers,  librarians,  supervisors  of  rural  schools,  assistant  post- 
masters, insurance  agents,  bond  salesmen,  home  demonstration  agents, 
directors  of  physical  education,  coaches,  lawyers,  soldiers. 

A  few  extension  classes  were  organized  during  October,  but  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  can  not  be  included  here. 

Extension  Lectures 

The  volume  of  work  accomplishel  by  the  Bureau  of  Lectures  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Louise  M.  Venable, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Division.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ap- 
pointments in  89  communities  were  scheduled  by  this  bureau  during  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  61  last  year.  These  were  as  follows:  Lec- 
tures, 71;  commencement  addresses,  49;  recitals,  4;  community  sings>  3; 
total  audience,  approximately  41,450.  Series  of  lectures  under  different 
local  auspices  were  arranged  in  Charlotte,  Mount  Airy,  Southern  Pines, 
Trenton,  Wendell,  and  Winston-Salem.  That  in  Southern  Pines  consisted 
of  ten  lectures  given  in  the  Congregational  Church  on  successive  Sunday 
evenings  during  January,  February,  and  March.  Twenty-seven  members  of 
the  University  staff  delivered  one  or  more  of  these  lectures. 
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Short  Courses  and  Institutes 

Occasionally  there  have  been  held  at  the  University  short  courses  for 
teachers  of  community  schools  for  adults,  community  service  directors,  and 
welfare  workers.  Also,  in  cooperation  with  other  organizations  in  the 
State,  institutes  have  been  arranged  on  good  roads,  county  life,  and  State 
and  county  councils. 

It  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  a  hotel  is  built  in  Chapel  Hill  this  kind 
of  extension  project  will  be  greatly  developed.  It  is  hoped  that  members 
of  the  faculty  will  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  short  courses  or  in- 
stitutes for  several  of  the  following  groups:  Merchants,  bankers,  doctors, 
manufacturers,  secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, women's  clubs,  dramatic  organizations,  welfare  workers,  school 
superintendents  and  teachers,  etc. 

The  work  of  this  bureau  has  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  H.  D.  Meyer  and  several  developments  have  been  planned  for 
the  coming  year. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

CHESTER  D.  SNELL,  Director. 


Report  of  the  Librarian 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  statistical  report  of  the  Library  for 
the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1921  to  June  30,  1922,  together  with  additional  in- 
formation covering  the  general  work  of  the  Library  to  October  31,  1922. 

A  Year  of  Distinctive  Advance 

A  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Library  shows  that  the  year  has  been 
one  of  distinctive  advance  in  at  least  four  particulars:  (1)  The  Library 
Budget  Committee  by  making  larger  allotments  to  the  various  departments, 
and  setting  aside  a  special  fund  of  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  special  sets 
and  collections,  has  greatly  stimulated  interest  on  the  part  of  all  depart- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  exceptionally  worth  while  acquisitions;  (2)  the 
fund  for  books,  bindings,  and  periodicals  totaled  $22,833.20,  an  amount 
which,  if  continued  and  properly  added  to,  will  insure  the  steady  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Library;  (3)  the  acquisition  of  new  volumes — 8,634 — and  the 
number  of  periodicals  subscribed  for — 1,000 — were  greater  than  those  of 
any  previous  year;  and  (4)  the  use  of  books,  particularly  by  the  Graduate 
School,  the  Summer  School,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  at  large,  was  more 
extensive  than  ever  before. 

Many  Foreign  Publications  Purchased 

The  year  has  also  been  characterized  by  an  unusually  extensive  purchase 
of  foreign  books  and  journals.  By  means  of  the  special  fund  it  was  pos- 
sible to  authorize  Professors  Dey,  Towles,  Caldwell,  and  Leavitt,  who  were 
in  Europe  during  the  year,  to  secure  directly  from  publishers  and  second- 
hand dealers  publications  that  could  not  be  secured  through  ordinary  cor- 
respondence, and  in  many  instances  at  very  greatly  reduced  prices.  For- 
eign exchange  has  been  very  favorable  for  purchases  of  this  character,  and 
as  a  result  many  sets  of  journals  and  special  editions  have  been  acquired 
which  have  added  much  to  the  scholarly  nature  of  the  whole  Library. 

The  North  Carolina  Collection 

The  North  Carolina  Collection  has  shown  most  satisfactory  growth, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  bound  volumes  and  2,109  pamphlets  being 
added  since  my  last  report.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bound  vol- 
umes were  added  by  gift.  Edwards  and  Broughton,  of  Ealeigh,  presented 
71  bound  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets;  Col.  J.  H.  Pratt  pre- 
sented an  almost  complete  file  of  Southern  Good  Roads,  and  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Bryan,  of  New  Bern,  gave  a  collection  of  North  Carolina  law  books.  Files 
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of  newspapers  were  received  as  follows:  The  Lenoir  Topic,  1876-1898,  from 
W.  W.  Scott  and  the  Pioneer  Library;  forty-two  volumes  of  Wilmington 
newspapers,  1846-1890,  from  Dr.  James  Sprunt;  The  Chatham  Eecord, 
1878-1920,  from  Mrs.  H.  A.  London  and  H.  M.  London;  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  1875-1877,  The  Southern  Home,  1870-1873,  and  a  number  of  un- 
bound copies  of  The  Hornet's  Nest  and  True  Southron,  from  F.  B.  Mc- 
Dowell; Carolina  and  the  Southern  Cross,  from  Mrs.  L.  V.  Archbell,  and 
the  Petersburg  Daily  Express,  1861-1862,  from  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bernhardt. 
Other  special  gifts  mentioned  here,  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  donations  ap- 
pearing below,  were :  three  manuscript  volumes  of  the  Minutes  of  Wheeler 's 
Baptist  Church  (Person  County),  1791-1898,  from  W.  A.  Warren;  Me- 
morial to  George  Washington  Watts,  by  Mrs.  Watts  and  Mrs.  John  Sprunt 
Hill;  and  a  book  by  Governor  Burrington,  1743,  from  Marshall  De  Lancey 
Haywood.  During  the  year  arrangements  were  completed  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  by  which  the  Collection  is  to  receive  photostatic 
copies  of  all  the  North  Carolina  newspapers  issued  prior  to  1800  of  which 
copies  have  been  photographed  by  the  Society.  The  Collection  has  enjoyed 
the  constant  support  of  Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  by  whom  its  growth  has 
been  stimulated  for  a  number  of  years. 

Clement  Pictures  Received 

In  memory  of  his  father,  Samuel  Wilson  Clement,  '58,  Captain  A.  O. 
Clement,  of  Goldsboro,  presented  to  the  University  on  October  24th,  sixteen 
pictures,  done  in  color  by  himself,  showing  the  most  important  episodes 
in  the  early  settlement  of  Eoanoke  Island. 

Photographs  made  by  Captain  Clement  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education's  historical  film,  which  has  been  widely  shown  throughout  the 
State,  form  the  basis  of  Captain  Clement 's  work.  He  colored  the  photo- 
graphs and  elaborated  them  with  his  own  brush.  Placed  in  two  long  panels 
in  the  periodical  room  of  the  University  Library,  where  they  will  remain 
until  they  can  be  placed  in  an  enlarged  North  Carolina  room,  they  con- 
stitute a  most  striking  series  of  scenes  in  North  Carolina  history. 

The  sixteen  pictures,  which  present  the  "high  lights"  of  the  historical 
film,  are  entitled:  1.  First  view  by  the  Indians  of  the  Ship  of  Amadas 
and  Barlowe,  1584;  2.  Raleigh's  Agents  Take  Possession  in  the  Name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  July,  1584;  3.  Indian  Village,  1584-85;  4.  Granville 
Demands  the  Keturn  of  the  Silver  Cup;  5.  Burning  of  Indian  Village;  6. 
Attack  of  Indians;  7.  Ships  of  John  White's  Colony;  8.  Landing  of 
White's  Colony;  1587;  9.  Approaching  Fort  Ealeigh,  1587;  10.  Gov.  White, 
Chief  Manteo,  Annania  and  Eleanor  Dare,  1587 ;  11.  Baptism  of  Chief 
Manteo;  12.  White  Leaves  for  England,  1587;  13.  Virginia  Dare,  the  First 
White  Child;  14,  15,  and  16.  Scenes  of  Koanoke  Island  near  Fort  Raleigh. 
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Departmental  Libraries  Equipped 

Further  expansion  of  the  service  of  the  Library  was  provided  by  the 
equipment  of  the  special  libraries  for  Engineering,  Physics,  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Rural  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology.  In  all  these  instances  appropriate  shelving,  tables, 
and  chairs,  have  been  installed,  and  many  publications  have  been  transferred 
from  the  General  Library  to  these  new  quarters. 

Administration 

The  Library  has  been  administered  during  the  year  by  the  librarian, 
the  assistant  librarian,  five  assistants  in  charge  of  departments,  a  secretary, 
and  seven  student  assistants.  The  funds  of  the  Library  have  been  allotted 
by  the  Budget  Committee;  and  the  purchases  for  the  General  Library,  as 
distinct  from  the  schools  and  departments,  have  been  made  through  the 
librarian  and  the  Library  Book  Committee.  To  all  the  members  of  the 
Library  staff  and  committees  I  am  indebted  for  their  faithful  service 
throughout  the  year.  In  order  to  handle  adequately  the  increased  work  of 
the  loan  desk  and  to  systematize  the  administration  of  departmental  libra- 
ries, Miss  Nell  Blair  has  been  added  to  the  staff  to  have  charge  of  loans, 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Baker  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  departmental  collections. 

Further  additions  provided  for  the  year  1922-23  included  Miss  Katherine 
Batts,  assistant  in  cataloguing,  Miss  Adeline  Denham,  assistant  in  library 
extension  service,  and  Miss  Mary  Yellott,  secretary,  in  place  of  Miss  lone 
Markham,  resigned. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  record  the  death  on  August  5,  1922,  of 
Miss  Rachel  A.  Harris,  who,  for  three  years,  had  been  in  charge  of  catalog- 
uing. Miss  Harris  had  been  most  effective  in  her  work,  and  had  endeared 
herself  not  only  to  her  associates  in  the  Library,  but  to  members  of  the 
entire  University  community.  She  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Mildred 
Cooper. 

Recommendations 

In  order  that  you  may  consider  the  further  development  of  the  Library 
in  a  fairly  systematic  way,  I  present  data  concerning  the  Library  together 
with  recommendations,  which  I  trust  may  receive  your  thoughtful  consid- 
eration and  approval. 

I.  The  first  consideration  is  that  of  additions  to  the  staff.  In  com- 
parison with  libraries  in  other  institutions,  the  Library  here  has  spent  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  its  income  for  service  than  it  has  for  books  and 
periodicals.  The  respective  amounts  for  these  purposes  in  1921-22  were, 
salaries,  $18,375  and  books,  $21,850;  and  for  1922-23,  salaries,  $20,075, 
and  books  $24,825.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1921-22  for  several  other 
institutions  bear  out  this  contention  as  follows: 
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Salaries 


Books  and 
Periodicals 


Princeton 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Indiana 


.$71,400 
.  84,300 
.  65,030 
.  19,200 


$55,197 
70,500 
35,000 
15,632 


Not  only  has  the  Library  failed  to  maintain  the  proportions  usual  in 
other  institutions,  but  what  is  far  more  important,  it  has  not  had  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  on  the  work  which  is  expected  of  it. 

To  remedy  this  defect  I  propose  the  following  additions  to  the  staff : 

1.  An  assistant  to  help  handle  the  periodicals  and  bindings.  The  Li- 
brary at  present  employs  three  student  assistants  for  a  total  of  37  hours 
per  week. 

2.  An  assistant  in  charge  of  package  library  service.  This  is  now 
handled  by  the  secretary  to  the  librarian  and  a  part-time  worker  in  Miss 
Boberson's  office.  Neither  the  secretarial  work  nor  the  package  library 
work  can  receive  full  attention  in  this  way,  and  the  latter  cannot  be 
properly  extended. 

3.  An  assistant  in  charge  of  exchanges.  The  Library  has  never  de- 
rived anything  approximating  the  full  benefit  it  should  from  exchanges. 
A  system  of  exchange  relationships  should  be  worked  out,  the  exchanges 
should  be  properly  bound  and  catalogued,  and  the  great  body  of  scholarly 
material  which  appears  in  monographs  and  studies  should  be  made  available 
to  the  University. 

4.  An  assistant  in  charge  of  mounting  the  University's  manuscript 
collections.  I  hope  the  funds  for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  from  private 
sources. 

5.  A  reference  librarian  who  could  not  only  serve  as  reference  librarian, 
but  could  conduct  at  least  one  course  each  term  and  during  the  Summer 
School  on  reference  work,  bibliography,  and  other  library  subjects.  Both 
types  of  service  are  badly  needed  and  would  greatly  strengthen  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Library. 

6.  Student  assistance  in  addition  to  the  above  should  be  provided 
whenever  it  is  required.  However,  whenever  the  work  of  several  students 
equals  in  number  of  hours  that  of  a  whole-time  trained  library  worker,  the 
latter  should  be  secured  as  a  matter  of  greater  service  and  efficiency. 

7.  I  have  no  recommendation  to  make  as  to  library  service  in  the  de- 
partmental libraries,  but  the  subject  needs  serious  consideration  in  at 
least  the  following  schools  and  departments :  Law,  Engineering,  Com- 
merce, Eural  Economics,  and  Education.  At  present  these  libraries  are 
being  administered  by  a  combination  secretary-librarian. 

8.  If  the  Summer  School  is  extended  to  12  weeks,  additional  assistance 
will  have  to  be  provided. 

II.  Waiving  for  the  moment  the  question  of  a  new  library  building,  I 
recommend  that  the  following  equipment  and  repairs  be  provided: 
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1.  The  installation  of  three  tiers  of  stack  in  the  aisle  between  the 
present  stack  and  the  east  wall  of  the  stackroom.  The  present  installation 
was  set  up  with  that  in  view.  The  additional  capacity  will  be  approxi- 
mately 11,000  volumes  and  will  probably  cost  $2,500.  When  this  space 
is  exhausted  there  will  be  but  little  space  left  for  books  in  the  Library 
building. 

2.  Installation  of  cabinets  and  a  complete  set  of  Library  of  Congress 
cards.  The  Library  should  become  a  depository  for  this  service.  The  cost 
of  installation  as  estimated  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  July  1,  1922, 
was  $4,225  and  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  collection  is  approxi- 
mately $500. 

3.  The  Library  has  no  display  cases  suitable  for  the  display  of  ma- 
terials of  distinctly  library  nature.  At  least  two  cases  suitable  for  the 
display  of  rare  and  unusual  books,  prints,  and  other  distinctive  library 
material  should  be  provided. 

4.  The  whole  interior  of  the  building  should  be  restained  and  colored, 
as  it  has  received  no  attention  since  the  building  was  completed  in  1907. 

5.  A  drinking  fountain  should  be  provided  somewhere  in  the  building. 

6.  A  set  of  folding  storm  doors  and  more  adequate  coat  racks  should 
be  provided  in  the  vestibule. 

III.  The  budget  for  books  and  periodicals  was  decidedly  increased  for 
the  present  biennium.  As  a  result  the  Library  has  begun  to  grow  in  a 
substantial  way.  The  needs  of  the  various  departments  have  been  met 
more  satisfactorily  than  ever  before,  and  a  basis  has  been  laid  on  which 
their  steady  upbuilding  can  be  placed.  The  creation  of  a  special  fund 
from  which  grants  can  be  made  for  unusual  purchases  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated thoughtful  buying  on  the  part  of  all  departments  and  has  had  a 
most  wholesome  effect  throughout  the  whole  University.  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  book  and  periodical  funds  for  1923-24  be  increased 
from  $25,000  to  $32,500,  and  for  1924-25  to  $35,000. 

IV.  As  a  result  of  certain  requirements  made  of  high  schools  which 
are  accorded  the  accredited  relation,  there  has  recently  arisen  a  demand 
for  trained  librarians  for  high  schools.  Within  the  University  there  is  also 
need  for  instruction  in  library  methods,  and  possibly,  for  fairly  extended 
courses  in  library  administration.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  offering  of  at  least  three  courses  during  the  Summer 
School  of  1923,  together  with  lectures  on  library  subjects  by  special 
library  workers,  for  the  benefit  of  school  and  city  librarians.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  proper  way  in  which  to  test  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
definitely  planned,  comprehensive  library  course  at  the  University.  If  this 
is  done  in  the  summer  of  1923,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  in- 
structors, lecturers,  and  possibly  equipment  in  the  form  of  typewriters  and 
desks. 

V.  Inasmuch  as  the  Summer  School  has  placed  increasingly  heavy  de- 
mands upon  the  Library,  and  a  great  many  graduate  students  make  use 
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of  it  in  the  summer  session,  I  recommend  that  the  fee  for  the  Summer 
School  be  increased  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar. 

VI.  The  need  of  a  new  Library  building,  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
present  requirements  of  the  University  and  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
which  must  inevitably  occur  in  the  next  few  decades,  was  set  forth  in  my 
annual  report  last  year.  I  shall  not  re-state  the  case  here.  But  I  shall 
point  out  the  following  major  reasons  why  the  provision  of  such  a  building 
is  absolutely  necessary: 

1.  When  the  additional  tiers  of  stack  are  installed  which  I  have  recom- 
mended above,  the  total  capacity  of  the  stackroom  will  be  exhausted.  In- 
asmuch as  the  annual  addition  of  books  will  amount  to  from  8,500  to  10,000 
or  12,000  volumes,  depending  on  the  budget  for  books,  the  physical  space 
for  the  shelving  of  books  will  be  completely  exhausted  in  but  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  same  condition  obtains  in  the  reference  room,  the  gen- 
eral periodical  room,  and  in  practically  every  room  in  the  building. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  lack  of  shelf -room  imminent,  but  that  for  the  use  of 
students  in  the  reading  rooms  and  seminars.  During  the  regular  term  and 
Summer  School,  it  happens  from  time  to  time  that  the  capacity  of  the 
general  reading  rooms  is  overtaxed,  and  the  four  seminar  rooms — that  is 
all  the  departments  have  available — do  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  departments  concerned,  much  less  of  many  of  the  depart- 
ments which  should  be  provided  for. 

3.  This  overcrowding  and  lack  of  facilities  is  fast  bringing  about  the 
multiplication  of  departmental  libraries,  many  of  which  should  be  held  in 
the  main  library  building.  There  are,  admittedly,  many  advantages  in  the 
departmental  system,  but  two  facts  should  be  carefully  considered  in  the 
establishment  of  any  new  departmental  library:  (a)  administration  is  made 
increasingly  expensive  and  difficult;  and  (b)  the  students  are  withdrawn 
from  the  benefit  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  resources,  bibliographical 
and  otherwise,  of  the  central  library. 

I  shall  not  state  the  case  further.  But  I  shall  say  that  a  new  library 
building  is  indispensable,  and  that  if  it  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
campus,  it  will  necessarily  cost  well  up  towards  $1,000,000. 

Library  Statistics,  1921-1922 

The  following  statistics  indicate  the  activities  of  the  Library  during 
the  year:  acquisitions 

Gifts  from  individuals,  private  North  Carolina  societies  and  societies 

and  institutions  from  other  states    1,269 

Gifts  from  North  Carolina  government  and  departments    81 

Gifts  from  the  United  States  government    194 

Bound  volumes  from  bindery,  previously  unbound  and  uncatalogued    1,014 

Volumes   through   purchase    6,076 

Total  number  of  volumes  received  this  year    8,634 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  Library,  June  30,  1922   108,405 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  Library,  Nov.  20,  1922   112,112 

Total  number  of  periodicals  received    1,000 
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New  Periodicals 

Among  subscriptions  for  periodicals  not  taken  before  1921-22,  or  not 
previously  included  in  the  Library  report,  but  placed  on  tlie  Library's 
permanent  list  during  the  year,  are  the  following:  American  Exporter, 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  Archiv  fur  Mikroskopische  Anatomie, 
Archives  de  Biologie,  (Liege),  Archives  de  Zoologie,  Asheville  Advocate, 
Bookseller,  Canadian  Magazine,  Chemical  Society  (London)  Journal,  Chem- 
ist and  Druggist,  Christian  Advocate  (Nashville,  Tenn.),  Congressional 
Digest,  Crelle's  Journal  fur  die  Reine  und  Angewandte  Mathematik, 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  Double  Dealer,  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets,  Econ- 
omist (London),  Field  and  Stream,  French  Quarterly,  Harper's  Bazar, 
Helvetica  Chimica  Acta,  Hispania,  House  and  Garden,  Illustrated  London 
News,  Index  Medicus,  International  Journal  of  Psycho- Analysis,  Journal  of 
Roman  Studies,  J oumal  of  Bural  Education,  Kansas  City  Star,  Literary 
Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  London  Mercury,  Medicine,  The  Mentor, 
Mercure  de  France,  Messenger  of  Mathematics,  Mission  Herald,  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  Bulletin,  National  Research  Council  Bulletin,  Notes  and 
Queries,  Open  Road,  Optical  Society  of  America  Journal,  Photo-Era,  Plus 
Ultra,  Printer's  Ink  (Weekly),  Public  Health  Nurse,  Publisher's  Cir- 
cular, Punch,  Radio  Broadcast,  Red  Cross  Courier,  Revista  de  ^ilologia, 
Revue  de  France,  Revue  des  Langues  Romance  Journal,  Revue  Scientifique, 
Southern  Furniture  Journal,  Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Springfield 
Republican,  Standard  Catalog  Bimonthly,  The  Studio,  Travel. 

Circulation  and  Extension 

Books  loaned  at  desk   .  

Books  and  pamphlets  mailed  to  Women's  Clubs 

Books  and  pamphlets  mailed  to  schools,  etc  

Letters  in  answer  to  inquiries  for  information 

Library  Finances 

RECEIPTS 


Endowment   $  3,952'.48 

Fines,  etc.,  deposited  by  the  Library   134.91 

Gifts  from  John  Sprunt  Hill   583.31 

Matriculation    fees    6,135.34 

Summer  School  fees    272.50 

University  appropriation  for  maintenance    26,490.87 

University  appropriation  for  equipment    2,500.00 

University  appropriation  for  salaries    8,000.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Binding  for  the  general  Library   

Books,  department  periodicals,  and  binding   

Building,  equipment  and  repairs   

Express  and  freight   

Miscellaneous   

Periodicals  for  the  general  Library  


.62,739 
.  3,123 
.  9,043 
.  2,529 


$48,069.41 

.$  1,056.60  ' 
.  20,902.48 y 
2,499.84 

490.32 

220.72 

884.12 
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Salaries    18,844.04 

Supplies    1,859.41 

Telephone  and  telegraph    154.98 

Travel    256.54 

Journal    431.57 


To  balance   468.79 


$48,069.41 

Desk  Account 

RECEIPTS 

From  1921-22   $  76.47 

By  fines,  fees,  etc  -   608.68 


DISBURSEMENTS 

To  expenses  itemized  in  librarian's  books    609.92 

To  balance  due  1922-23    75.23 


685.15 


$  685.15 

List  of  Donors 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  previously  mentioned,  the  Library  has  received 
gifts  of  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  pictures,  etc.,  from  the  following:  O.  W. 
Aderholdt,  A.  D.  Akers,  Amherst  College  Library,  A.  B.  Andrews,  J.  W. 
Bailey,  C.  M.  Baker,  F.  H.  Baskervill,  J.  C.  Bivens,  Mrs.  Herbert  Blue- 
thenthal,  H.  E.  Bonitz,  F.  O.  Bowman,  E.  E.  Boyd,  F.  W.  Boye,  E.  E. 
Brown,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bryan,  P.  A.  Bryan,  Carnegie  Library  of  Charlotte, 
Walter  Clark,  A.  O.  Clement,  Collier  Cobb,  W.  C.  Coker,  E.  D.  W.  Connor, 
F.  G.  Corning,  C.  F.  Crowell,  G.  H.  Cox,  J.  S.  Cox,  A.  W.  Crawford,  W.  P. 
M.  Currie,  W.  M.  Curtis,  Denver  Public  Library,  W.  M.  Dykes,  J.  E.  Eckert, 
Edwards  and  Broughton,  C.  A.  Eury,  Estate  of  B.  M.  Gatling,  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton Giles,  P.  E.  Greene,  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  H.  E.  Gruver, 
Guilford  College  Library,  J.  G.  de  E.  Hamilton,  W.  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hanford,  E.  A.  Hawes,  N.  H.  Hayes,  M.  DeL.  Haywood,  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, Clemens  Herschel,  Hickory  Record,  Mary  M.  Hobbs,  L.  M.  Hoffman, 
Grady  Hunt,  G.  C.  Huntington,  J.  M.  Jones,  W.  E.  Kenan,  M.  M.  Kinaid, 
E.  W.  Knight,  F.  H.  Koch,  M.  Kostevitch,  Lake  Forest  College,  G.  W. 
Lay,  S.  E.  Leavitt,  T.  A.  Le  Breton,  Pioneer  Library  of  Lenoir,  Sons  of 
Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  Mrs.  H.  A.  London,  E.  P.  Lowe,  E.  J.  McCarty, 
J.  H.  MacCracken,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Mclver,  A.  V.  McLean,  Lena  McMurray, 
C.  E.  Maddry,  Miss  Eva  E.  Malone,  W.  J.  Matherly,  Emil  Medicus,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  J.  E.  Mott,  Mrs.  Hugh  Merrill,  N.  C.  Division  of  the 
U.  D.  C,  N.  C.  State  Library,  Observer  Printing  House,  F.  A.  Olds,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Patrick,  N.  M.  Paull,  G.  H.  Paulsen,  T.  G.  Pearson,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Elizabeth  B.  Phillips,  W.  W.  Pierson,  J.  A.  Pollock,  J.  H. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Y.  Preyer,  Princeton  University  Library,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam 's  Sons,  Lucius  Eanson,  D.  N.  Eobinson,  St.  John 's  Hunting  Club, 
W.  W.  Scott,  Seeman  Printery,  J.  B.  Sherrill,  E.  L.  Siler,  C.  L.  Smith,  H. 
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L.  Smith,  James  Sprunt,  R.  M.  Squires,  Stanford  University,  Miss  Mamie 
L.  Steele,  H.  A.  Swank  Co.,  J.  R.  Swanson,  J.  C.  Taylor,  G.  W.  Thompson, 
Oliver  Towles,  Trinity  College  Library,  Mrs.  John  Van  Landingham,  F.  P. 
Venable,  F.  C.  Vilbrandt,  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  Walker,  Evans  and  Cogs- 
well, C.  C.  Ware,  W.  A.  Warren,  H.  C.  Hall,  Dallas  Ward,  Lionel  Weil, 
Welby  Carter  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  W.  T.  Whitsett,  L.  A.  Williams,  N.  H.  D. 
Wilson,  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  J.  M.  Woodward,  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Wright,  Yale  University  Library,  Yale  University  Press. 

List  of  Periodicals  Received  as  Gifts 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  China,  Alaska  Churchman, 
American  Artisan  and  Hardware  Record,  American  Economist,  American 
Industries,  American  Judicature  Society  Journal,  American  Legion  WeeMy, 
American  Railroads,  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  Bell  Telephone 
Quarterly,  Le  Bouguiniste  Frangais,  Carolina  Chemist,  Carolina  Church- 
man, Carolina  Magazine,  Carter's  WeeMy,  C.  P.  A,  Bulletin,  Chapel  Rill 
News,  Charity  and  Children,  China  Review,  Christian  Advocate  (New  York), 
Coal  Age,  Columbian  Review,  Columbia  Sentinel,  Commerce  Monthly,  Con- 
stitutional Review,  Corporation  Journal,  Dearborn  Independent,  Deaf 
Carolinian,  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin,  Economic  Conditions,  Edenton 
News,  Educational  Screen,  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  Journal,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  Bulletins,  The  Flutist,  Foreign  Commerce 
Series,  Freeman,  Good  Government,  Good  Messenger,  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating Magazaine,  Hickory  Daily  Record,  High  School  Journal,  Home  and 
Foreign  News,  The  Indicator,  Institute  of  International  Education,  The 
Inter  collegian,  International  Conciliation  Pamphlets,  International  Free 
Trader,  Investment  Bankers  Association  of  America  Bulletin,  Iowa  Grand 
Lodge  (A.  F.  and  A.  M.),  Japan  Society,  Labor  and  Industry,  Law  and 
Labor,  Lenoir  News-Topic,  Lexington  Dispatch,  Liberty,  London  Joint 
City  and  Midland  Bank  Limited,  The  Lutheran,  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  Bulletin,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Miami  Conservancy  Bulletin,  Min- 
nesota Library  Notes  and  News,  Monthly  Review,  Barclay's  Bank,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council  Bulletin,  National  News  Bulletin,  New  Near  East, 
News  Dispatch,  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  North  Carolina  Library  Bul- 
letin, The  Ounce,  Our  Dumb  Animals,  Paraviana,  Periodical,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Key,  Philippine  Islands -Bureau  of  Education  Publications,  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library  Quarterly  Booklist,  Professional  Engineer,  Le  Pro- 
gress Civique,  Public  Service  Management,  Rainbow  of  Delta  Tau  Delta, 
Recruiting  News,  Red  Cross  Bulletin,  Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  St.  Louis 
PuWic  Library  Bulletin,  Science  and  Invention,  Sigma  Chi  Quarterly, 
Smithfield  Herald,  Southern  Telephone  News,  Soviet  Russia,  The  Standard, 
Studies  in  Philology,  Tar  Baby,  Tar  Heel,  Universalist  Leader,  Utah  Edu- 
cational Review,  Washington  Service  Bulletin,  Weekly  News  Release, 
Weekly  Underwriter,  Wilson  Bulletin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LOUIS  R.  WILSON,  Librarian. 


Report  of  the  Business  Manager 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Business  Office, 
covering  the  general  management  and  care  of  University  business  and 
property,  together  with  balance  sheet  and  supporting  schedules  showing  the 
financial  status  of  the  University  as  of  June  30,  1922. 

Business  Office  Expansion 

Following  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Business  Office  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  it  by  the 
growing  University,  additions  to  the  personnel  and  equipment  have  been 
made.  An  exchange  of  office  space  with  the  Eegistrar  has  made  it  possible 
to  bring  the  work  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  office  into  closer  con- 
tact. The  auditor  has  worked  out  a  system  of  accounting  which  reflects  at 
all  times  the  business  condition  of  the  University,  gives  a  daily  report 
showing  the  condition  of  all  funds,  and  a  monthly  statement  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  numerous  business  transactions  and  an  analysis  of  maintenance 
and  capital  costs.  A  monthly  report  is  sent  to  the  head  of  each  department 
showing  in  detail  the  expenditures  for  the  month,  the  total  expenditures  to 
date  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  departmental  appropriation. 

The  adoption  of  the  budget  system  for  the  control  of  expenditures  has 
been  a  great  aid  in  the  administration  of  University  business.  It  brings 
out  a  definite  statement  of  the  plans  of  the  various  departments  for  the 
biennium,  from  which  the  administration  can  plan  a  balanced  program  for 
the  University  within  the  bounds  of  its  income.  Each  department  knows 
to  what  extent  its  needs  can  be  financed  and  can  plan  its  work  accordingly. 

A  Job  Cost  System  has  been  installed,  which  enables  the  Business  De- 
partment to  charge  against  departmental  allotments  the  actual  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  furnished  by  the  general  University  labor  force  and  material 
stores. 

Additions  to  the  Plant 

The  liberal  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1921  for  improve- 
ments made  it  possible  for  the  University  to  carry  on  its  building  operations 
on  a  scale  that  has  reduced  the  very  high  overhead  expense  attached  to 
building  in  Chapel  Hill  in  the  past. 

This  fund  has  been  expended  in  making  the  following  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  University  plant: 

Dormitories.  Four  dormitories  have  been  built,  each  housing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  students,  increasing  our  dormitory  capacity  by  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty.    They  are  located  on  the  class  athletic  field  between  the 
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medical  building  and  the  Kaleigh  Road.  They  have  been  named  the 
"Grimes,"  "Manly,"  "Mangum,"  and  "Ruffm"  buildings  in  honor  of 
illustrious  alumni. 

History  and  Social  Science  Building.  This  building  houses  the  depart- 
ments of  History  and  Government,  Economics,  Commerce,  Rural  Sociology, 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  called  "Saunders  Hall"  in  honor  of  Colonel 
William  L.  Saunders. 

Language  Building.  The  language  building  is  a  companion  building 
to  "Saunders  Hall."  It  is  named  "Murphey  Hall"  in  honor  of  Judge 
Archibald  D.  Murphey.  This  building  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
occupied  by  the  language  group :  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Italian. 

Law  Building.  Construction  on  the  law  building  is  well  under  way  and 
should  be  completed  by  commencement.  This  will  be  the  handsomest  build- 
ing of  the  group  and  will  furnish  ample  provision  for  the  School  of  Law. 
It  is  named  "Manning  Hall"  in  honor  of  Hon.  John  Manning. 

Temporary  Dormitory  for  Women.  The  Archer  place,  adjoining  the 
west  side  of  the  campus  and  fronting  on  Columbia  Street,  was  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  home  for  women  students  at  the  University 
until  it  is  found  possible  to  erect  a  woman's  building. 

Memorial  Hall  Improvements.  Improvements  in  this  building  have 
changed  it  from  an  unsatisfactory  auditorium  which  could  be  used  only  in 
mild  weather  when  no  heat  was  required,  and  in  the  day  time  when  no 
lighting  would  be  needed,  to  a  comfortable  assembly  hall  large  enough  for 
the  present  student  body.  These  improvements  consist  of:  acoustical  treat- 
ment of  the  ceiling  which  now  makes  it  possible  to  hear  the  speaker  at  any 
point  in  the  hall;  an  indirect  blower  heating  and  ventilating  system  by 
which  the  hall  can  be  heated  in  thirty  minutes;  a  concealed  lighting  system; 
and  renewals  and  repairs  to  windows. 

Faculty  Houses.  There  were  not  enough  houses  available  in  Chapel  Hill 
to  take  care  of  the  new  members  of  the  faculty.  To  help  out  the  situation 
the  University  constructed  during  the  summer  two  eight-room  residences 
on  Rosemary  Street,  and  six  six-room  residences  on  Fittsboro  Street.  Six 
four-room  houses  were  built  for  the  engineering  and  construction  force. 

Disposal  Plant.  A  sewerage  disposal  plant  has  been  constructed  to  take 
care  of  the  ten  faculty  houses  in  Park  Place  and  a  number  of  residences 
on  Franklin  and  Battle  Streets  which  are  not  reached  by  the  town  mains. 

Labor  Camp.  The  limited  facilities  for  housing  laborers  in  Chapel  Hill 
made  a  labor  camp  one  of  the  first  things  necessary  to  carrying  out  the 
building  program.  This  camp  has  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  men,  and 
contains  sleeping  quarters,  mess  hall,  and  recreation  rooms.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Pittsboro  road,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  campus. 
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Railroad  Siding.  On  previous  building  operations  it  has  been  necessary 
to  truck  building  materials  from  the  station  at  Carrboro,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  to  the  campus,  over  a  road  that  sometimes  in  the  winter  made  haul- 
ing very  expensive.  A  railway  siding  has  been  constructed  from  Carrboro 
to  the  campus  and  cars  are  now  brought  in  and  unloaded  right  on  the  job. 
This  extension  will  mean  a  material  saving  to  the  University,  not  only  on 
construction  but  on  coal  and  other  supplies. 

Service  Plant  Extensions 

New  service  mains  and  equipment  had  to  be  installed  to  reach  the  new 
buildings  completed  and  projected.    These  extensions  consist  of: 

A  sewer  line  running  from  the  south  side  of  the  campus  down  the  Ealeigh 
road  and  connecting  with  the  outfall  of  the  town  system; 

Two  nine-inch  heating  mains  to  serve  all  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
the  campus; 

Steam  service  lines  supplying  hot  water  service  for  shower  baths  in  the 
new  dormitories,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  stadium,  and  replacing  the  separate 
hand-fired  units  in  the  infirmary,  gymnasium,  and  dining  hall.  This  service 
from  the  central  station,  in  addition  to  being  much  more  adequate,  elimi- 
mates  the  nuisance  of  smoke,  ashes,  coal  storage,  and  constant  repairs 
existing  with  the  individual  units; 

A  350-horsepower  boiler,  a  hot  water  heater,  a  large  turbine-driven 
circulating-pump  have  been  added  to  the  heating  equipment; 

Twenty  additional  shower  baths  and  two  hundred  lockers  have  been 
installed  under  the  stadium,  greatly  relieving  the  congestion  in  the 
gymnasium ; 

The  University  joined  with  the  town  in  adding  for  fire  protection  a  750- 
gallon  La  France  motor  fire  engine,  new  fire  hose,  and  a  brick  fire  station. 

Department  Equipment 

Permanent  equipment  and  apparatus  has  been  supplied  to  nearly  every 
department  in  the  University.  While  it  was  not  possible  to  cover  the  full 
needs,  a  great  deal  was  done  to  augment  the  supply  which  has  for  years 
been  woefully  inadequate. 

Grounds 

The  largest  item  of  expense  on  the  grounds  was  the  grading  of  a  new 
class  field  and  tennis  courts  to  replace  those  taken  as  sites  for  the  new 
buildings,  and  making  streets  to  the  new  residences. 

With  a  very  small  appropriation  from  the  maintenance  fund,  the  Campus 
Committee  has  made  wonderful  improvement  on  the  north  side  of  the 
campus. 

Alterations  to  Buildings 

Numerous  alterations  and  small  extensions  were  made  to  the  Infirmary, 
Medical  Building,  President  's  House,  Alumni,  and  other  buildings. 
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A  statement  of  the  expenditures  on  the  various  projects  follows: 

EXPENDITURES  OF  1921  BUILDING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 

Dormitories   $  402,000.00 

History  Building   160,000.00 

Language  Building    170,000.00 

Law   Building    150,000.00 

Service  Plant: 

Boiler,  Piping,  Pump,  Heater,  Etc  $19,000 

Heating   System    40,000 

Streets  and  Sewers    60,000 

Fire    Protection                                                                         15,000  134,000.00 

Faculty  Houses    52,400.00 

Construction  Force  Houses    22,200.00 

Furniture    50,000  00 

Departmental  Equipment    65,000.00 

Railway    73,000.00 

Women's  Building    21,273.00 

Memorial  Hall   15,700.00 

Shower  Baths  and  Lockers    8,000.00 

Engineering  and  Architectural  Fees   65,000.00 

Pre'iminary  Survey    2,000.00 

Grading  and  Campus  Extension   20,000.00 

Liability  Insurance    10,000.00 

Consulting  Architects   5,000.00 

Steele  Dormitory,  Laundry  and  State  Architect's  Fee    50,257.32 

Surface  Water  Drains   10,000.00 

Grading  Around   Buildings    5,000.00 

Convict   Camp    2,288.30 

Land  for  Four  Room  Houses   2,657.00 

Miscellaneous    4,134.38 


$  1,490,000.00 

Business  Service  Adjuncts 

The  following  statement  covers  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922, 
the  finances  of  the  University's  dining  hall,  dormitories,  bookstore,  power 
plant,  and  laundry.  These  enterprises  are  operated  as  business  service  ad- 
juncts entirely  separate  from  the  educational  fund.  They  must  make  their 
way  as  any  purely  business  enterprise  should. 

Service  Revenue  Expense  Balance 

Dining    Hall   $120,771.88  $120,432.30  $       339. 5» 

Dormitories    35,351.65  33,804.06  1,547.59 

Bookstore    83,412  11  80,824.95  2,587.16 

Power   Plant    70.435.28  69,683.74  751.54 

Laundry    32,334.12  34,134.16  '  1,800.04 


$342,305.04  $338,879.21  $  3,425.83 

In  nearly  all  educational  institutions  the  power  plant  confines  its  service 
to  the  campus,  and  its  operation  is  charged  into  the  service  expense  of  the 
institution.  This  was  true  with  our  plant  for  several  years  after  it  started, 
but  it  has  been  forced  to  go  outside  the  campus.  Because  of  its  location 
in  a  village  too  small  to  provide  such  service,  and  of  its  lack  of  facilities 
for  housing  and  feeding  its  entire  student  body,  the  University,  in  order 
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to  safeguard  the  health  of  its  students,  has  been  forced  to  extend  its  water, 
lighting,  and  sewer  service  into  the  village,  and  is  now  operating  under  a 
franchise  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Chapel  Hill.  Thus  the  power 
plant  finds  itself  in  the  dual  role  of  auxiliary  educational  unit  and  public 
service  station.  In  the  village  it  has  482  lighting  customers  and  321  water 
customers. 

Last  year  the  accounting  method  was  changed  and  the  power  plant  is 
now  treated  as  a  separate  business  unit  with  the  University  as  its  largest 
customer.  Proper  reserves  are  set  up  for  depreciation  and  the  retirement 
of  the  $45,000  outstanding  bonds. 

The  original  construction  of  the  plant  and  subsequent  additions  and 
extensions  have  come  through  the  investment  and  endowment  funds  and 
direct  appropriations  from  the  State.  There  are  certain  large  extensions, 
such  as  campus  sewer  mains,  relaying  and  reinsulating  heating  mains,  water 
service  and  fire  mains,  and  a  permanent  water  supply  which  must  and  should 
come  from  State  appropriations;  but  in  consideration  of  the  large  number 
of  customers  in  the  village  it  is  only  fair  ar>d  just  that  extension  in  the 
village  of  water  mains,  lighting  mains,  and  similar  additions  should  be 
financed  through  a  reserve  fund  set  aside  from  earning  and  not  taken  out 
of  appropriations  for  extension  of  service  on  the  campus. 

Needs  of  the  Immediate  Future 

The  rate  of  increase  in  student  registration  for  the  past  two  years  fol- 
lows very  closely  the  estimates  made  in  1920.  A  survey  made  this  past 
spring  indicates  that  the  high  schools  of  the  State  will  send  to  the  Univer- 
sity such  a  number  of  graduates  as  will  carry  the  student  registration  be- 
yond the  three  thousand  mark  estimated  for  the  year  1926.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  our  building  program  based  on  three  thousand  students  pro- 
ceed on  a  schedule  to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  1926  registration. 

On  its  program  for  the  next  two  years  construction  should  come  the 
following  items: 


Permanent  Water  Supply   $180,000.00 

Three    Dormitories    354,750.00 

Chemistry  Building  and  Equipment    536,000.00 

Geology  Building  and  Equipment    214,800.00 

Woman's  Building  and  Equipment    224,000.00 

General  Classroom  Building  and  Equipment    185,000.00 

Remodelling  Old  Buildings    250,000.00 

Campus  Grading,  Roads,  etc   50,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures    64,000.00 

Sewers,  Heating  and  Lighting  Extensions    125,000.00 

Grounds  for  Student  Recreation  and  Exercise    50,000.00 

Permanent  Departmental  Apparatus  and  Equipment   82,830.00 

A  building  for  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  containing 
repair  shops  for  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians  and  other  main- 
tenance men,  and  storage  for  materials  and  supplies    63,000.00 

Auditorium  Chairs  to  replace  the  benches  in  Memorial  Hall    12,000.00 
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Estimate  of  Income  and  Expense 

The  following  estimate  of  Income  and  Expense  for  the  biennium  is 
based  on  2,200  students  in  1923-24  and  2,500  students  in  1924-25: 

Business  Statement 

The  attached  balance  sheet  and  schedules  show  the  financial  condition 
of  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1922. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  the  firm  of  Scott,  Charnley  &  Co., 
Certified  Public  Accountants  working  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Auditor,  and  detailed  reports  of  the  audit  are  on  file  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Auditor  and  the  Business  Office  of  the  University. 
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Exhibit  B 
UNIVERSITY  INCOME 
1921-1922 

From  State  Appropriations: 

For  Operation  and  Maintenance  (13  Mos.)  $  502,499.65 

For  Buildings  and  Improvements   910.000.00 

Total     State   $  1,412,499.65 

From    Endowments   78,484,48 

From  Student  Fees,   Schedule  1   121,796.44 

From  American  Red   Cross   5,250.10 

From  Sales  and  Miscellaneous  Receipts: 

For  Operation  and  Maintenance 

University    Extension  $  6,086,48 

Publications    3,088.96 

Interest  and  Purchase  Discounts   15,288.07  24,463.51 

For  Buildings  and  Improvements 

University  Bonds  Sold   31,500.00 

Purchase    Discounts   468.27  31,968.27 

Total  University   Income   $  1,674,462.45 


Exhibit  C 
UNIVERSITY  EXPENDITURES 
1921-1922 

Salaries 

General  Administrative : 

General  Administrative  Offices  and  General 

Expense,    Schedule    2  $  47,758.91 

Library   10,268.74 

Physical  Plant  Operation  and  Maintenance : 

Heat,  Light,  Water  and  Power   

Salaries    and    Wages   3,600.00 

Materials  and  Supplies  

Truck  Service  

Grounds    tgJk   1,500.00 

(5,100.00) 

Instruction : 

Botany    9,845.61 

Chemistry    27,808.12 

Civil    Engineering   14,987.38 

Commerce,    School   of   16,027.80 

Education    21,949.88 

Electrical    Engineering   14,744.71 

Economics    6,235.20 

English    51,582.68 

Geology    12,387.09 


All  Other 


$  54,590.95 
26,487.63 

16,310.00 
11,518.56 
10,554  81 
3,078.94 
11,429.00 


Total 


$102,349.86 
*36,756.37 


16,310.00* 
15,118  56  S 
10,554.81 

3,078.94  v 
12,929.00  , 


(52,891.31)  (57,991.31) 


504.33 
7,516.43 
839.24 
133.14 
838  50 
933.02 
2.31 
91.47 
245.22 


10,349.94 
35,324.55 
15,826.62 
16,162.94 
22,788.38 
15,677.73 
6,237.51 
51.674.15 
12,632.31 


*  $22,750  for  Books — Capital  Addition. 
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4,062.50 

4,062.50 

Germanic  Languages  

10,666.56 

10,666.56 

649.37 

649.37 

History  and  Government   

25,063.24 

89.03 

25,152.27 

.  .  12,287.48 

54.80 

12,342.28 

Library  Instruction  

8,666.58 

8,666.58 

21,189.66 

255.12 

21,444.78 

26,128.72 

122.43 

26,251.15 

6,229.08 

313.28 

6,542.36 

30,032.31 

8,715.35 

38,747.66 

Physical  Education  

6,630.71 

4,596.05 

11,226.76 

Physics   

10,947.19 

749.43 

11,696.62 

Psychology   

7,240.80 

266.65 

7,507.45 

Pnhlif*  Wplfnrp 

1     272  33 

624.82 

X  O  ,  O  £7  1  .J- J 

Pharmacy   

9,560.39 

729.71 

10,290.10 

Philosophy   

5,416.58 

1.39 

5,417.97 

Rural  Economics  and  So^iolo^y 

10  790  67 

267.93 

11,238.60 

Romance   Languages  ..  

30,745.43 

!  89.57 

30^935.00 

Zoology   

6,972.14 

309.92 

7,282.06 

Practice  School  

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

(423,650.84) 

(30,040.51) 

(453,691.35) 

14,391.46 

21,965.79 

36,357.25 

..(oui.ioy.yo; 

(loo.y  i  o.iy ) 

(Do  /, 140.14} 

Capital  Additions: 

$587,375.29 

Power  Plant  

36,633.17 

Building  Extension  and  Improvements 

287,987.25 

Equipment   (excluding  Library  Books) 

Total   Capital  Additions  

(963,654.22) 

Grand  Totals  

$501,169.95 

$185,976.19 

$1,650,800.36 

Schedule  1 

STUDENT  FEES 

1921-1922 

Tuition  :* 

$  77,143.57 

8,505.50 

• 

3,725.00 

5,486.00 

Total   

$  94,860.07 

Less  Exemptions  on  account  of: 

$  9,650.00 

Teaching  Fellows  

Physical  Infirmitv  

570.00 

Minister's  Sons  

2,140.00 

Teachers  

*  Less  Refunds  on  Account  of  Withdrawals. 
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Instructors    480.00 

Teacher's  Agreement   11,890.00 

Tuition     Notes   4,461.65    $  31,571.65     $  63,288.42 

Registration    Fees   53,404.21 

Less  Athletic  Fees  to  Athletic  Association  15,335.66  38,068.55 

Laboratory    Fees   20,439.47 


$121,796.44 


Schedule  2 
EXPENDITURES 

For  General  Administrative  Departments  and  General  University  Expense 
1921-1922 

Salaries  All  Other  Total 

General  Offices  and  Expenses: 


Board   of   Trustees   $       216.38  $       216.38  4 

President's  Office  $  11,862.41          1,776.17  13,638.58  I 

Business    Office   14,141.92          5,760.73  19,902.65 

Registrar's    Office    6,171.93          1,148.96  7,320.89* 

Dean  of  Men   3,770.94             171.65  3,942.59x  , 

Adviser  to  Women   1,300.00               11.01  1,311.01  \ 

Offices  of  Deans   638.50             263.47  901.97  > 

(37,885.70)       (9,348.37)  (47,234.07) 

General  Departments : 

Infirmary    5,852.84          2,316.85  8,169. 69\< 

News  Bureau   379  09  379.09  * 

Chapel    240.01  240.01 

Y.    M.    C.    A   2,916.61             751.09  3,667.70  v 

Health  Service   1,103.76              67.23  1,170.99^ 

(9,873.21)       (3,754.27)  (13,627.48) 

General  Publications : 

Bulletin    49.00  49.00 

High   School   Journal   1,230.50  1,230.50-. 

Catalogue    3,196.04  3,196.04  ■ 

--^Diplomas    943.50  943.50 

Studies  in  Philology   2,674.20  2,674.20. 

Mitchell    Journal   1,909.71  1,909.71 

Record   :   1,928.99  1,928.99 

Law  Review   449.33  449.33 

(12,381.27)  (12,381.27) 

General  Expense : 

Lectures    754.01  754.01 

Commencement    989.14  989.14 

Guardian  Account   375.00  375.00 

Alumni   Meetings   1,282.94  1,282.94 

University    Day   320.32  320.32 

Traveling    Expense  _  4,537.38  4,537.38 
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President's  House  

Memberships   

Interest  on  Loans  

Advertising   

High  School  Survey. 

Insurance   

Stacy  Memorial  

University  Sermons- 
Miscellaneous  —  


1,003.59 

1,003.59 

575.00 

575.00 

9,643.20 

9,643.20 

2,706.80 

2,706.80 

1,614.42 

1,614.42' 

955.80 

955.80 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

220.00 

220.00 

2,929.44 

2,929.44 

(29,107.04) 

(29,107.04) 

Grand  Total,  Exhibit  G  $  47,758.91     $  54,590.95  $102,349.86 
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Schedule  4 
DEPARTMENTAL  EQUIPMENT 

General  Administration: 

President's  Office  

Business  Office  

Registrar's  Office  

Dean  of  Students  


.$  514.47 
2,902.43 
248.43 
23.85        $  3.689.18 


General  Departments: 

Buildings  and   Grounds  $  3,386.25 

Chapel    255.00 

Health     Service   181.89 

Miscellaneous    130.70  3,953.84 


Instruction : 

Botany   $  432.91 

Chemistry    2,169.87 

Civil    Engineering   2,777.79 

Commerce,  School  of   279.80 

Education    284.73 

Electrical    Engineering   3,475.35 

English    27.00 

Geology    1,119.17 

Graduate    School   59.71 

History  and  Government   84.00 

Latin    38.75 

Library   2,499.84 

Music    693.14 

Mathematics    4.70 

Physics    2,165.13 

Psychology    417.07 

Public    Welfare   170.63 

Pharmacy   801.77 

Rural  Economics  and   Sociology   250.90 

Romance   Languages   5.00 

Zoology    630.96  18,388.22 


Service  and  Trading  Departments   31,789.06 


Total,  Schedule  3   $  57,820.30 


Schedule  5 

DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  ADVANCED  TO  T.  C.  THOMPSON  AND  BROS. 
As  Shown  by  Audit  Report  of  State  Auditors 

Completed  Jobs: 

Two   8-Room  Faculty  Houses  $  17,906.79 

Three   6-Room   Bungalows   16,513.65 

Infirmary  Improvements   721.14 

Two   6-Room   Bungalows   17,532.17 

Six   4-Room   Bungalows   19,410.53 
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General  Heating   System   5,114.66 

Streets    and    Sewers   11,120.19 

House  on  Railroad   445.27 

Pump    Station   141.11 

City  Sewer  Line   158.05 

East  Gate  Improvements   5.91 

Memorial   Hall   818.31 

Railroad    8,060.55        $  97,948.33 


Uncompleted  Jobs  Under  Way: 

Dormitories    B-C-D-E  $327,181.04 

History  Building   63,033.03 

Storm    Sewers   2,938.78 

South  Campus  Sewers   11,333.32 

Language    Building   8,647.32 

Law    Building   791.39  413,924.88 

Plant  and  Equipment: 

Office  Building  $  975.59 

Warehouse   No.   1   1,816.34 

Warehouse   No.   2   754.70 

First  Aid  Building   419.04 

Workmen's    Toilet   1,014.77 

Camp  Buildings   7,088.20 

Truck  Equipment    743.17 

Office  Equipment   508.99 

Mess  Hall  Equipment   472.45 

Tools   7,093.38 

Jack  Hammer  and  Equipment   501.90 

Cables,  Blocks,  Hoist,  etc   2,519.15 

Concrete  Mixer  and  Equipment   3,496.10 

Engines  and  Boilers   3,189.67 

Wood  Working  Machine,  etc   937.19  31,530.64 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks   4,601.06 

Stores  on   Hand   526.97 

Deferred  Charges  to  Uncompleted  Jobs   102.52 


Total    $548,634.40 

Less : 

Unclaimed    Wages   70.38 

Accounts    Payable   8,564.02              8,634  40 


Advance  by  University,  Schedvle  3. 


$540,000.00 
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Schedule 


TRUST,  ENDOWMENT 


Cash  Balance 
July  1,  1921 
Overdraft  Credit 


Student  Loan  Funds: 

Deems  Funds  

Hewitt  Fund  

Hogue  Fund  

Martin  Fund  

Holt  Fund  

Totals  

Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Funds: 

Carr  Fellowship  

F.  J.  Smith  Scholarship  

Mary  and  Ann  Smith  Scholarship  

Mary  J.   Speight  Scholarship  

Chair  of  History  Scholarship  

B.  F.  Moore  Scholarship  

Murchison  Scholarship  

Weil  Memorial  Scholarship  

Ledoux  Scholarship  

DuPont  Fellowship  

D.   F.   Ray  Scholarship  

M.  W.  Buchan  Scholarship  

U.   D.   C.  Scholarship  

Graham    Kenan  Fellowship  

Totals  :  

Special  Funds: 

Edmonds  Memorial  

Mason  Farm  

Graham   Memorial  Fund  

Donation   Class  1907  

Repayment  of  Investment — Trading  Divisions 
Totals  

Endowment  Funds: 

Alumni  Loyalty  

Library  Endowment  

Weil  Lecture  

McNair  Lecture  

Due  from  Trustees  Kenan  Professorship  Fund: 

Principal   

Cash   

Accrued  Interest  

Totals  

Grand  Totals  


1,892.54 


(1,892.54) 


%393.08 


102,238.73 
(104,631.81) 


l  106,524.35 
Overdraft. 


2,783.79 
2,833.32 
849.55 
1,343.03 
5,882.00 
(13,691.69) 


400.00 


5.08 
15.00 
10.00 
40.00 
38.93 


(508.93) 

105.00 

29,123.66 
1,000.00 

(30,228.66) 

2,030.98 

1,740.31 
2.669.85 


(6,441.14) 


.0,870.42 
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AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 


Cash   Balance  Invested 
June  30,  1922  See  Treasurer's 

Receipts       Disbursements      Overdraft  Credit  Report 


Current  Operations 


Total 
Funds 


$  4,886.8 
1,253.00 
210.00 
1,001.44 
627.45 
(7,978.69) 


300.00 
840.00 

2,220.00 
600.00 

1,380.00 
402.00 
195.00 
60.00 
300.00 

60.00 
105.00 
70.00 
26,625.00 
(33,157.00) 


30.00 
60.00 
20,814.23 

5,326.66 
(26,230.89) 


1,019.26 
4,540.33 
810.00 
752.00 


75,000.00 
(82,121.59) 


$  149,488.17 


7,496.5( 
1,426.0 
25.00 
203.78 
6,710.00 
(15,861.28) 


600.0 
840.00 
2,200.00 
600.00 
1,380.00 
360.00 
195.00 
60.00 
300.00 
38.93 
60.00 
60.00 
110.00 
26,625.00 
(33,448.93) 


1,439.53 
12,040.50 
2,257.49 

(15,737.52) 


75.00 
124.54 
400.00 
400.00 


83,001.58 
(84,001.12) 


$  149,048.85 


200.55 
(200.55) 


40.00 
(40.00) 

3,272.07 
1,257.49 
*(4,529.56) 


110,240.31 
(110,240.31) 


$  115,010.42 


174.09 
2,660.32 
1,034.55 
2,140.69 

(6,009.65) 


100.00 


47.00 
15.00 
10.00 
40.00 


45.00 

(257.00) 

135.00 

37,897.39 

5,326.66 
(43,359.05) 


2,975.24 
2,022.71 
2,150.31 
3,021.85 


(10,170.11) 


59,795.81 


44,610.16 
20,485.25 
4,205. 0( 
13,217.29 
10,200.5 
(92,718.25 


14,000.00 
37,000.00 
10,000.00 
23,000.00 
6,200.0( 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 


25,000.00 
(126,700.00) 


500.00 
13,439.53 
25,000.00 


(38,939.5; 


10,200.00 
63,900.0 
15,000.00 
14,200.00 


1,250,000.00 
96,300.21 
13,940.10 
(1,463,540.31) 


1.721, 


(1,363,470.11) 
$  1,666,683.48 
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Schedule  7 

SERVICE  AND  TRADING  DEPARTMENTS  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1922 


ASSETS 

Petty  Cash  Fund  $  150.54 

Stores    38,099.67 

Accounts    Receivable   18,152.12 

Deferred     Charges   5,761.76 


Total  Assets  „   62,164.09 

Deficit    723.99 


Total   Assets    and    Deficit  $  62,888.08 


LIABILITIES 

Cash  Overdraft,   Exhibit  A  $  30,517.51 

Accounts    Payable   6,020.83 

Dividends  Payable    (Book  Exchange)   3,574.00 

Deferred  Credits,  (Prepaid  Board,  Dining  Hall,  etc.)  „   22,775.74 


Total  Liabilities  $  62,888  08 
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Schedule  8 
PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Land  and 
Buildings 


Equipment 


Other 
Property 


Total 


Campus   

In   Lot  Additions  

Graves  Property  

Roberson  Property  

The  Delta  Theta  Property  

Town  Lot — Franklin  Street  

Town  Lot — Franklin  Street  

Town  Lot — Franklin  Street  

Town  Lot — Rosemary  Street  

Two  Tracts — Columbia  Avenue. 

Bungalow  Site  

Total  Land  


Alumni  Building  

Old  East  Building  

New  East  Building  

Carr  Building  

Davie  Hall  

Smith  Hall  

Y.  M.  C.  A  

Bynum  Gymnasium  

South  Building  

Gerrard  Hall  

Memorial  Hall  

Old  West  Building  

New  West  Building  

Person  Hall   

Smith  Building  

Chemistry  Building  

Library  Building  ...  

Infirmary  

Caldwell  Building  

Vance-Battle-Pettigrew   

Peabody  Building  

University  Press  Building  

Dwelling — Near  Epis.  Church  

Dwelling — Near  Klutz  Dwelling... 

President's  House    

Dining  Hall  

Power  Plant  and  Service  Lines  

Old  Dissecting  Hall  

Fraternity  House  

Emerson  Stadium  

Railroad  Extension  

Phillips  Hall  

Park  Place  Housing  Development. 

Laundry   

Steel  Dormitory  

University  Inn.  

Battle  House  

Woman's  Building  

General  Improvements  

Dormitory  Furniture  


104,249.59 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 
5,000.00 
500.00 
11,778.75 
2,400.00 
173,928.34) 

100,000.00 
65,000.00 
75,000.00 
50,000.00 
60,000.00 
35,000.00 
25,000.00 
50,099.41 
75,000.00 
15,000.00 
85,146.35 
65,000.00 
70,504.14 
25,224.20 
35,000.00 
125,112.95 
150,000.00 
31,778.35 
125,197.12 
125,000.00 
90,010.00 
2,544.65 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 
30,145.65 
101,958.74 


2,500.00 
3,500.00 
25,000.00 


175,000.00 


35,031.85 
152,261.13 
7,000.00 
9,066.47 
11,242.69 
27,382.28 


2,249,634.32  $ 


39,564.01 
5,193.14 

19,119.17 
500.00 

16,869.88 

15,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,255.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 

10,000.00 
8,969.75 
5,000.00 

27,169.87 
169,999.84 
3,032.40 

19,183.50 
6,000.00 
5,123.33 
6,425.00 


45,776.57 


18,588.86 
427.50 


1,234.74 
33,680.78 
25,685.30 


536,064.76 


.124,313.16 


91,608.31 
79,982.92 


295,904.39  $  3,081,603.47 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer 


CASH   RECEIPTS  AND   DISBURSEMENTS  AND   ENDOWMENT  SECURITIES 

Balance  in  Banks  June  30,  1921   $  51,230.19 

Total  Receipts,  All  Funds   2,167,978.62 


2,219,208.81 

Total  Disbursements,  All  Funds   $  2,188,007.69 

Salary  Account   Balance  -   650.00  2,187,357.69 


Cash  Balance  June   30,    1922   31,851.12 

Bank  Balances  June  30,  1922: 

Bank  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C   23,724.52 

Bank  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Salary  Account..   650.00 

Peoples  Bank,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C   6,337.16 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Raleigh,  1^.  C.   15.01 

First  National  Bank,  Durham,  N.  C—   24.43 

Home  Savings  Bank,  Durham,  N.  C   1,000.00 

Cash  in  Safe   100.00  31,851.12 
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DEEMS  FUND  (Endowment) 


Notes  Outstanding  June  30th,   1922  $  29,610.16 

Cash  Balance  June  30th,  1922..   174.09 

Present  Value  of  Fund  

Cash  Balance  June  30th,  1921   2,783.79 

Loans  Repaid  During  Year   4,686.80 


7,670.59 

Loans  Made  During  Year   7,496.50 


Notes   Outstanding   June   30th,  1922  

Cash  Balance  June  30th,  1922  

Endowment  Securities  

Total  Value   of  Fund  

HEWITT  FUND  (Endowment) 

Notes  Outstanding  June  30th,  1922 
Cash  Balance  June  30th,  1922  

Present  Value   of  Fund  

Endowment  Securities  

Total  Value  of  Fund  

HOLT  FUND  (Endowment) 

Notes  Outstanding  June  30th,  1922 
Cash  Balance  June  30th,  1922  


Total  Value  of  Fund. 

HOGUE  FUND  (Endowment) 


Notes  Outstanding  June  30th,   1922   205.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30th,  1922   1,034.55 


Present  Value  of  Fund  

Cash  Balance  June  30th,  1921   849.55 

Rents,  Notes,  etc   210.00 


1,059.55 

Loans  Made  During  Year   25.00 


Current  Cash  Balance  

MARTIN  FUND  (Endowment) 

Notes  Outstanding  June  30th,  1922 

Cash  Balance  June  30th,  1922  

Endowment  Securities  


1,785.25 
2,660.32 


10,200.55 
200.55 


1,717.29 
2,140.69 
11,500.00 


Present  Value  of  Fund. 


Report  of  the  Gymnasium  Director 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor,  as  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

On  September  12  forty-seven  men  answered  the  call  for  early  football 
practice,  received  the  usual  physical  examination,  and  reported  to  Coach 
Fetzer.  New  men  came  in  daily  up  to  the  day  of  registration,  the  squad 
at  this  time  numbering  sixty-nine.  At  this  writing  no  serious  or  major 
injuries  have  occurred,  but  the  minor  ones  run  into  the  hundreds.  They 
consisted  of  boils,  sore  feet  and  toes,  blisters,  sun  burns,  skinned  elbows 
and  knees,  charlie  horses  (ruptured  muscle  fibres),  mashed  fingers,  and  a 
few  sprains.  It  is  really  the  minor  injuries  that  incapacitate  and  some- 
time cause  complete  loss  of  function  of  the  affected  member.  If  a  line- 
man receives  a  sprained  wrist,  thumb,  or  finger,  he  loses  the  strength  and 
power  of  drive  in  his  arm,  which  means  loss  of  function  of  the  entire  limb. 
A  slight  sprain  of  the  ankle  or  blistered  toes  are  simple  in  themselves,  but 
sufficient  to  cause  loss  of  speed,  shiftiness,  and  charging  power.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  to  keep  the  squad  100  per  cent  fit,  these  little  things  require 
constant  and  careful  attention. 

Freshman  Football 

One  hundred  and  forty  freshmen  were  examined  and  given  permission 
to  go  out  as  candidates  for  the  freshman  team.  After  one  week  Coach 
Alexander  cut  the  squad  to  seventy-five  and  followed  a  week  later  with 
another  cut  to  fifty. 

Freshman  Basketball 

Six  teams  composed  of  men  who  have  had  experience  on  one  of  the  high 
school  teams  of  the  State  are  working  daily  from  2  to  3:30  P.  M. 

Gym  Wrestling  Team 

The  physical  department  is  attempting  this  year  to  put  out  a  wrestling 
team.  Mr.  Shapiro  of  the  University  faculty,  has  been  secured  as  coach, 
and  a  squad  of  32  men  are  working  for  positions  on  the  team.  Seven  men 
compose  a  wrestling  team,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  an  elimination  contest 
to  select  the  seven  members.  The  weights  are  119,  129,  139,  149,  159,  169, 
175.    A  meet  has  been  arranged  with  Trinity  of  Durham,  for  December. 

Freshmen  Examinations 

Working  with  a  force  of  seven  men,  the  Physical  Department  examined 
three  hundred  and  twenty  first-year  students  on  the  first  day  of  registration. 
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Five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  examined  in  four  days.  The  average 
weight,  height,  and  neck  measurements  of  the  present  freshman  class  are 
slightly  below  normal.  The  lung  capacity  and  chest  expansion  are  above 
normal.  The  average  physical  condition  of  the  freshmen  has  been  secured 
from  the  first  one  hundred  examinations. 

The  average  age  is  18.4  years;  average  weight,  134.3  lbs.;  average  height, 
5.6  ft;  average  circumference  of  neck,  13.8  inches;  of  chest,  32  in.;  of 
chest  expansion,  35  in.;  of  biceps,  11  in.;  of  thigh,  19.5;  average  lung 
capacity,  244.9  c.  c. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  LAWSON,  Physical  Director. 


Report  of  the  University  Physician 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  Infirmary  for  the  year 
1921-22: 

1,032  students  reported  sick  at  the  Infirmary  during  the  three  periods. 
Of  this  number  246  were  admitted  as  house  patients,  spending  a  total  of 
825  days  in  the  Infirmary. 

Among  the  more  serious  diseases  treated  were:  Arthritis,  4;  appendi- 
citis, 20;  asthma,  2;  bronchitis,  2;  chicken-pox,  1;  epilepsy,  1;  erisepalas, 
1 ;  eye  diseases,  50 ;  facial  paralysis,  1 ;  gastric  hemorrhage,  1 ;  heart 
diseases,  7 ;  hemorrhoids,  3 ;  influenza,  43 ;  kidney  colic,  2 ;  malaria,  22 ; 
nephritis,  8;  pneumonia,  7;  pyelitis,  2;  skin  diseases,  50;  tonsilitis,  13; 
tuberculosis,  1;  ulcer  of  stomach,  2;  sciatica,  2;  snake  bite,  1;  fistula,  2; 
ischio-rectal  abcess,  3 ;  burns,  8. 

The  following  injuries  were  reported:  Ankle,  20;  eye,  12;  elbow,  3; 
foot,  9;  hand,  16;  head,  13;  knee,  14;  leg,  3;  wrist,  10. 

The  following  infections  were  reported :  Antrum,  5  ;  ankle,  1 ;  foot,  14 ; 
gall  bladder,  1;  hand,  6;  elbow,  5;  mastoiditis,  1;  middle  ear,  10;  neck,  3; 
leg,  1 ;  sinus,  13 ;  wrist,  2. 

The  following  fractures  were  reported :  Finger,  1 ;  clavicle,  1 ;  nose, 
2;  hip,  1;  ribs,  4;  thumb,  1;  tibia,  2. 

The  following  cases  were  referred  to  outside  hospitals  for  operation: 
Antrum,  3;  appendix,  13;  abdominal,  1;  mastoid,  1;  tonsils,  3;  tumor  of 
breast,  1;  sinus,  1;  spleen,  1. 

There  were  no  deaths  in  the  Infirmary,  but  four  students  were  killed 
in  automobile  accidents.  Fifteen  students,  unable  to  carry  on  their  work, 
were  sent  home.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  remarkably  small  number 
of  fractures,  due,  I  believe,  to  the  improved  methods  of  training  athletes. 

I  wish  to  give  credit  to  the  able  assistance  rendered  by  the  nurses  on 
duty  at  the  Infirmary,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Eice  and  Miss  Edna  G.  Womack,  whose 
untiring  efforts  have  materially  influenced  the  results  obtained. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 
ERIC  A.  ABERNETHY,  University  Physician. 


Publications  and  Addresses  of  the  Faculty 


Floyd  H.  Allport: 

A  Physiological-Genetic  Theory  of  Feeling  and  Emotion.  The  Psycho- 
logical Review,  March,  1922. 

Personality  Traits:  Their  Classification  and  Measurement.  The  Journal 

of  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Social  Psychology,  April,  1921. 

J.  G.  Beard: 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia:  Its  History,  Scope  and  Purpose. 

Greensboro  Daily  News,  April  23,  1922. 

The  Assistant  Pharmacist:  A  War-Time  Necessity  But  a  Present  Evil. 

Druggists  Circular,  June,  1922. 

A  Survey  of  Modern  Pharmacy.  Paper  before  Virginia  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va.,  June  21,  1922. 

The  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association:   A  Sketch  of  Its 

History  and  Purposes.    Twin  City  Sentinel,  June  27,  1922. 

The  Triangular  Responsibility  of  the  Pharmacist.    Paper  before  the 

North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Winston-Salem,  June  27, 

1922. 

The  Opinion  of  Teachers  Concerning  Degrees  in  Pharmacy.   Journal  of 

the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  July,  1922. 
Degrees  in  Pharmacy:  What  Teachers  Think  on  This  Subject.  Ameri- 
can Druggist,  July,  1922. 

The  Life  of  William  Simpson.    Paper  before  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  15,  1922. 
The  Druggist  in  Politics.    Druggists  Circular,  November,  1922. 
Biographical  Sketches  (Goode,  Horne,  and  Stowe).    Carolina  Journal 
of  Pharmacy,  September,  October,  November,  1922. 
Carolina  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (monthly),  edited. 

James  M.  Bell: 

Studies  on  the  Nitrotoluenes.    VIII.    Binary  Systems  of  m-Nitroto- 
luene  with  another  Mononitrotoluene,  (with  Joseph  L.  McEwen.) 
Journal  of  Industrial  Engineering  Chemistry,  Vol  14,  p.  536-8  (1022). 
Francis  F.  Bradshaw: 

North  Carolina  Forty  Years  from  Now.  Before  Pittsboro  Community 
Club,  Pittsboro,  November  12,  1921. 
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How  Best  the  High  School  Can  Prepare  for  College.  Before  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  Eeidsville,  March  31,  1922. 

Education  as  a  Monetary  Investment  Eefore  Parent-Teachers  Asso- 
ciation mass-meeting,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mebane,  April  27, 
1922. 

Education,  Cooperation,  and  Taxation.  A  commencement  address  de- 
livered at  Hookerton,  May  10;  Yadkinville,  May  13;  and  Pikeville, 
May  30. 

The  Attitude  of  College  Administration  Toward  College  Journalism- 
Delivered  before  the  N.  C.  Intercollegiate  Press  Association  in  Ealeigh, 
November,  1922. 

C.  Branson: 

The  Country  Town  and  the  Trade  Area.  American  Country  Life  Asso- 
ciation, New  Orleans,  November  10;  Tri-City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Hertford,  December  5. 

The  Home  Owning  Virtues.  Duke  Memorial  Church,  Durham,  Decem- 
ber 4. 

The  Press  and  Improved  County  Government.  State  Press  Association, 
Winston-Salem,  January  6. 

Studying  North  Carolina  at  the  University.  VvTinston-Salem,  January  6. 
Come  Let  Us  Live  With  Our  Children.  Congregational  Church,  South- 
ern Pines,  January  8;  Woman's  Club,  Mt.  Airy,  February  3. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Gentleman.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  Greensboro,  Jan- 
uary 15;  Chapel  Hill  High  School,  January  19;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Charlotte, 
January  22;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Durham,  March  26;  Woman's  Club,  Dunn, 
May  9. 

Carolina  Products  Day.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ealeigh,  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

The  Teacher  Citizen.    Albemarle,  March  4. 

Improved  County  Government.  State  Social  Work  Conference,  Greens- 
boro, March  29. 

Relating  the  College  to  the  Commonwealth.  William  and  Mary  College, 
April  21. 

The  Farm  Tenancy  Problem,  April  28;  A  Farm  Tenancy  Survey,  May 
6 ;  The  Tenancy  Survey  Schedule,  June  10 ;  How  to  Make  a  Field  Sur- 
.vey  of  Farm  Tenancy,  August  19.  The  State  Farm  Tenancy  Com- 
mission, Ealeigh. 

The  Country  Church.  State  Farmers'  and  Farm  Women's  Convention, 
Ealeigh,  August  2. 

North  Carolina,  Industrial  and  Urban.  The  1920-21  Year-Book  of 
the  North  Carolina  Club,  pp.  185.  University  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol. 
1,  No.  9,  January  1,  1922. 
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The  Church  and  Landless  Men.    By  L.  G.  Wilson  and  E.  C.  Branson, 
pp.  27.    University  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  No.  11,  March  1,  1922. 
University  News  Letter,  Vol.  8,  50  issues.  Edited. 
The  Hand  Book  of  State  Resources.    Edited  for  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,    pp.  1100. 

D.  D.  Carroll: 

Bread  and  Butter  Aspect  of  North  Carolina  History.  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Society,  Baleigh. 

Education  for  Business.  Southern  Pines;  Rotary  Club,  Thomasville; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charlotte. 

Commencement  Addresses.  At  Lillington,  Farmville,  Menola,  Aurora, 
Kings  Mountain. 

Collier  Cobb, 

Japan  from  Within.  Durham  Travel  Club,  Goldsboro  Woman's  Club, 
November. 

Trading  With  the  Far  East.    Durham  Rotary  Club.  December. 
Business  Opportunities  in  China.    Rocky  Mount  Current  Topics  Club. 
December. 

Japan:  Within  and  Without  University  Lecture  Course,  Chapel  Hill; 
Southern  Pines  Congregational  Church;  Lillington  High  School. 
March. 

The  Echigo  Oil  Fields,  Japan.  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science. 
May. 

The  Sand  Dunes  on  Niigata.  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science. 
May. 

Education  for  Service.  Commencement  address  at  Griffon,  Rowland, 
and  Acme-Delco  High  School.  May. 

Taxes  for  Schools,  for  Roads,  and  for  Sewers.  Swansboro  Picnic. 
May. 

Alaska:  Our  Empire  of  the  Northwest.  University  Summer  School. 
July. 

Visual  Instruction.   North  Carolina  Association  of  Geography  Teachers. 
Japan:  Intimate  and  Personal.    Wake  Forest  College.  October. 
Colourful  Japan.    Science  Club  of  Raleigh  High  School.  November. 
The  Three-fold  Character  of  the  North  Carolina  Triassic.  Geology 
Club. 

Permian  Fossils  from  the  Base  of  the  North  Carolina  Newark.  Elisha 

•  Mitchell  Scientific  Society.  November. 
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The  Enfield  Horse:  The  Immediate  Ancestor  of  Our  Domestic  Horse 
Found  Fossil  in  Halifax  County,  N.  C.  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society.  November. 

Physiographic  Processes  in  Relation  to  Harbor  Development  and 
Harbor  Maintenance.  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. 
September. 

R.  E.  Coker: 

Responsibility  of  Utilization.  Forest  and  Stream,  Vol.  XCI,  No.  11. 
November,  1921. 

Progress  in  Biological  Inquiries,  1921.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Document  No.  911.    February,  1922. 

A  Perpetual  Submarine  War.  The  Scientific  Monthly,  Vol.  14,  No.  4, 
April,  1922. 

Capture  of  a  Rare  Ray  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Copeia,  New  York, 
September,  1922. 

W.  C.  Coker: 

Planning  and  Planting  for  Streets,  School  Grounds  and  Residences. 

Address  made  at  Charlotte  under  auspices  of  the  Mecklenburg  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  and  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Laccarias  and  Clitocybes  of  North  Carolina.    With  H.  C.  Beards- 
lee.    Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Vol.  38,  Nos. 
1  and  2;  pp.  98-137,  Pis.  1  and  7-33.  1922. 

The  Saprolegniaceae,  with  Notes  on  Other  Water  Molds.  (Now  in  press, 
and  will  appear  shortly) . 

The  Clavarias  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  (Now  in  press,  and 
will  appear  shortly). 

Harry  W.  Crane: 

Why  We  Should  Make  More  Adequate  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded. 

North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Workers,  Greensboro,  January, 
1922. 

The  Refuse  Can  of  Public  Charities.  Summer  Conference  of  Social 
Workers,  Chapel  Hill,  July,  1922. 

Feeblemindedness  as  a  Social  Problem.  Women's  Club,  Raleigh,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1922. 

J.  F.  Dashiell: 

Shall  the  University  Recognize  the  Technical  Society?  Sigma  Xi 
Quarterly,  June,  1922. 

Abstracts  of  all  psychological  articles  in  Pedagogical  Seminary  and 
Scientific  Monthly,  for  the  Psychological  Bulletin. 
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How  Children  Learn,  and  Nature  and  Nurture,  Mount  Airy,  Southern 
Pines,  and  Belhaven. 

Norman  Foerstee: 

Poe's  Critical  Standards.  A  paper  read  before  the  American  literature 
section  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  at  Baltimore,  December, 
1921. 

Quantity  and  Quality  in  the  Aesthetic  of  Poe.  A  paper  read  before 
the  Philological  Club  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  October. 
1922. 

Emerson  as  Poet  of  Nature.  In  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association,  September,  1922. 

Arnold  and  American  Letters  Today.  In  the  Sewanee  Eeview,  July, 
1922. 

American  Scholarship  and  American  Literature.  A  review  of  the  Cam- 
bridge History  of  American  Literature,  4  vols.,  in  The  Yale  Eeview, 
April,  1922.    Other  Eeviews  in  The  Freeman,  the  Literary  Eeview,  etc. 

W.  C.  George: 

An  Interesting  Anomaly  in  the  Pulmonary  Veins  of  Man.  Journal 

of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Vol.  XXXVII,  March,  1922. 
The  Origin  of  the  Early  Air-Breathing  Vertebrates.    Paper  presented 
before  the  University  Medical  Society,  April,  1922. 
A  Note  on  the  Pulmonary  Circulation  in  Vertebrates.  Proceedings 
of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  May,  1922. 

Thornton  S.  Graves: 

Lapsus  Linguae  on  the  Stage.    The  Texas  Eeview,  January,  1922. 
The  Comedy  of  Stage  Death.    South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  April,  1922. 
Recent  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance.    Studies  in  Philology, 
July,  1922. 

Some  References  to  Elizabethan  Theatres.  Studies  in  Philology,  July, 
1922. 

Some  Aspects  of  Extemporal  Acting.  Studies  in  Philology,  October, 
1922. 

Edwin  Greenlaw: 

Human  Engineering.    Greensboro  Daily  News. 

A  Chapter  in  the  Early  History  of  Research.  Graduate  Club,  May, 
1922. 

Commencement  Address.    Eockingham,  May  30,  1922. 
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Editor  of  Studies  in  Philology,  four  issues,  January,  April,  July, 
October,  including  Elizabethan  Studies,  Seventh  Series,  and  reviews 
of  books  on  Eenaissance  Scholarship. 
Author,  with  others,  of  Literature  and  Life,  published  by  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.,  Book  One,  590  pages;  Book  Two,  October,  636  pages. 
The  Heart  of  the  School.  N.  C.  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  July. 
Problems  in  the  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Saventeenth  Cen- 
tury.   Bryn  Mawr  College,  October. 

A  Now  Humanism.  New  Jersey  Association  of  High  School  Teachers, 
October. 

J.  G.  deK.  Hamilton: 

The  Making  of  Citizens  (with  E.  W.  Knight).  National  Social  Science 
Series,  A.  C.  MeClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1922. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  1922. 

Archibald  Henderson: 

The  General  Relativity  Theory.  Greensboro  Daily  News,  November  6, 
1921. 

Number;  and  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Algebra.  Educational  Mono- 
graph, issued  by  the  School  of  Education. 

C.  A.  Hibbard: 

Minimum  Essentials  in  English  Composition.  A  report  made  before 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  English  Teachers.  This  report  has  since 
been  accepted  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  in- 
corporated in  the  Model  Courses  for  Graded  Schools  and  High  Schools 
for  North  Carolina. 

Sidney  Lanier.    An  address  given  at  Southern  Pines. 

Practical  Idealism.    An  address  given  at  Eich  Square. 

Studies  in  Southern  Literature.    University  of  North  Carolina  Bulletin. 

T.  F.  Hickerson: 

Transition  Spirals  for  Roads:  A  New  Method.  Elisha  Mitchell  Scien- 
tific Society,  February,  1922. 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.: 

The  School  as  the  Community  Center.  Dover,  December  1,  Trenton, 
December  2,  1921. 

The  Growth  of  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  N.  C. 
Club,  October  31,  1921. 

State-Aid  to  Home  and  Farm  Ownership  in  Denmark  and  New  Zealand. 

Before  the  N.  C.  Club,  April  17,  1922. 
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Homer  Hoyt: 

The  Future  of  American  Manufacturing.    Annals,  March  13,  1922. 
Trade  Associations  and  the  Sherman  Act.    North  Carolina  Law  Ee- 
view,  June,  1922. 

The  Economic  Future  of  the  United  States.  Administration,  August, 
1922. 

George  Howe: 

The  Revelation  of  Aeneas's  Mission.  Studies  in  Philology,  January, 
1922. 

E.  V.  Howell: 

Synthetic  Drugs,  Uses  and  Abuses.    Paper  before  the  North  Carolina 

Medical  Society,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  April  25,  1922. 

Medical  Superstitutions  and  Their  Effect  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine. 

Paper  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  August  15,  1922. 

Edgar  W.  Knight: 

Some  Needed  Reforms  in  Rural  Education.    Address  before  the  South- 
ern Mountain  Workers,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  April  5. 
Education  and  Citizenship.    Address  before  the  Tennessee  Conference 
of  Social  Service,  Chattanooga,  May  4. 

Fifty  Years'  Progress  in  Education  in  North  Carolina.    Address  be- 
fore the  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Shelby,  July  26. 
Education  and  Civic  Organizations.    Address  before  the  Civitan  Club, 
Greensboro,  December  8. 

New  Ideals  in  Rural  Schools.  An  Address  given  at  New  Bern,  Hen- 
derson, Hillsboro,  Halifax,  Orange  Grove,  Kenly,  Windsor,  Vass, 
Pleasant  Garden,  Chadbourn,  Speed. 

The  Making  of  Citizens.  Published  by  McClurg.  A  volume  prepared 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  dealing  with 
methods  and  means  of  citizenship  training. 

Public  Education  in  the  South.  Ginn  and  Company.  Pages  494.  This 
is  a  treatment  of  the  growth  and  development  of  public  educational 
organization  and  practice  in  the  eleven  Southern  States  which  formed 
the  Confederacy. 

Education  in  the  Southern  Mountains.  School  and  Society,  July  29, 
1922. 

Edited  The  Orange  County  School  News,  1921-22. 
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Frederick  H.  Koch: 

Carolina  Folk-Plays.    Edited  and  with  an  introduction,  by  Frederick 

H.  Koch,  containing:    When  Witches  Ride,  by  Elizabeth  A.  Lay; 

Peggy,  by  Harold  Williamson ;  Dod  Gast  Ye  Both,  by  Hubert  Heffner ; 

Off  Nags  Head,  by  Dougald  McMillan;  and  The  Last  of  the  Lowries, 

by  Paul  Greene.    Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1922. 

Folk   Playmaking.    (Illustrated).    The   Theatre  Magazine,  October, 

1922. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers.    The  Emerson  Quarterly,  May,  1922. 

Play  Production  in  Schools.    (With  Elizabeth  Lay  and  John  E.  Lear). 

University  Extension  Bulletin. 

The  University  and  the  Theatre.  University  of  South  Carolina,  April 
16,  1922. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers.    Winthrop  College,  November  25,  1921. 
Communal  Playmaking.    Converse  College,  November  26,  1921. 
Folk  Playmaking.    The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1922. 

Making  a  State  Theatre.    University  of  Michigan,  May  25,  1922. 

Communal  Playmaking.  Folk  Playmaking  in  North  Carolina.  Shake- 
speare Today — a  series  of  four  lectures.  University  of  Colorado, 
summer  quarter,  1922. 

Addresses  on  The  Carolina  Playmakers  in  connection  with  the  second 
and  third  State  tours  in  Henderson,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Scotland  Neck, 
Tarboro,  Goldsboro,  Wilmington,  Red  Springs,  and  Rockingham,  Jan- 
uary 16-24;  Burlington,  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  Henderson- 
ville,  Asheville,  Morganton,  High  Point,  and  Durham,  May  1-12;  Win- 
ston-Salem, May  27,  1922. 

J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr.  : 

A  Theorem  on  Double  Points  in  Involution.    Journal  of  the  Elisha 

Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  vol.  37,  parts  1  and  2. 

Some  Elementary  Examples  of  Invariants.  Mathematics  Club,  U.  N.  C, 
April,  1922. 

Coordinate  Systems  in  Mathematics.  North  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science,  May,  1922. 

Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education.  The  High 
School  Journal,  Vol.  V,  No.  5. 

Some  Special  Cases  of  the  Flecnode  Transformation  of  Ruled  Surfaces. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  September,  1922. 

The  Cubic  Equation.  The  Mathematics  Club,  U.  N.  C,  November, 
1922. 
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R.  B.  Lawson  : 

Higher  Education  in  Athletics.  An  address  before  the  North  Carolina 
Physical  Society. 

Physical  Tests  in  Relation  to  the  Normal  Physical  Condition.  Wilson 
High  School. 

Plays  and  Games  Suitable  for  all  Ages  in  the  Public  Schools.  Wilson 
County  Eural  Schools. 

John  E.  Lear: 

Play  Production  in  Schools.  With  Elizabeth  Lay  and  Frederick  H. 
Koch.    University  Extension  Bulletin. 

H.  D.  Learned: 

The  Accentuation  of  Old  French  Loan  Words  in  English.  Paper  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  December  28,  1921,  as  an  abstract  of  an  article  published  in  the 
Publications  of  the  Association  December,  1922. 

The  Problem  of  Foreign  Language  in  the  School  and  College  Curri- 
culum.   Published  in  The  Virginia  Teacher  for  July,  1922  (Vol.  Ill, 
No.  7) ;  and  the  Peabody  Reflector,  October,  1922. 
American  Education  and  the  College  Woman.    Elensis  of  Chi  Omega. 

Sturgis  E.  Leavitt: 

Uru2uayan  Literature.  A  bibliography  of  literary  criticism,  biogra- 
phy and  literary,  controversy.  Hispania,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  2  and  3,  March 
and  May,  1922. 

Chilean  Literature.    A  bibliography  of  literary  criticism,  biography 
and  literary  controversy.    The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review, 
Vol.  V,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  February,  May  and  August  1922. 
A  Bibliography  of  Peruvian  Literature  (1821-1919).    The  Romanic 
Review,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  April-June,  1922. 

Peru  and  Bolivia  (Illustrated).  A  lecture  delivered  at  Southern 
Pines,  January  15;  Spring  Hope,  March  15;  Wadesboro,  March  16. 

A.  C.  McIntosh: 

Special  Tax  School  Districts  in  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina 
Law  Review,  1,  2,  November,  1922. 

Changes  in  Civil  Procedure  in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  Law 
Review,  June,  1922. 

In  preparation.  An  article  on  State  Government,  for  a  publication 
soon  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Wm.  DeB.  MacNider: 

Concerning  the  Type  of  Injury  to  Renal  Epithelial  Cells  Which  In- 
creases the  Susceptibility  of  the  Cells  to  the  Action  of  the  General 
Anesthetics.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  186,  350, 
March,  1922. 

Concerning  the  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Stainable  Lipoid  Material 
in  Renal  Epithelium  in  Normal  and  Acutely  Nephropathic  Animals, 
With  Observations  on  the  Functional  Response  of  the  Kidney.  Proc. 
Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  Vol.  29,  222,  1922. 

A  Study  of  the  Anurias  Occurring  in  Normal  Animals  During  a  Period 
of  Anesthesia  by  Ether  or  Chloroform.  American  Journal  Surgery,  Vol. 
36,  42,  1922. 

The  Influence  of  Diet  in  Protecting  the  Kidney  Against  the  Toxic 
Effect  of  the  General  Anesthetics.  Paper  before  the  Durham-Orange 
County  Medical  Society,  November  8,  1922. 

The  Ability  of  Alcohol  to  Increase  the  Amount  of  Stainable  Lipoid 
Material  in  Renal  Epithelium.  Paper  before  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society,  Winston-Salem,  April  18,  1922. 

An  Explanation  for  the  Increased  Susceptibility  of  the  Naturally 
Nephropathic  Kidney  for  the  General  Anesthetics.  Paper  before  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Medical  Society,  September  10,  1922. 

Walter  J.  Matherly  : 

Costs  of  Labor  Turnover.  Administration. 

The  University  and  Sound  Investing  in  North  Carolina.  The  Tar  Heel 
Banker. 

The  Third  Party  in  Industrial  Disputes.  American  Machinist. 
Fundamental  Ways  of  Reducing  Labor  Turnover.  Administration. 
Financial  Economies  of  Simplified  Industrial  Practice.  The  Annalist. 
In  the  Tar  Heel  Banker  Beviews:  The  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges. 
By  Albert  W.  Atwood.  Investing  for  Profit.  By  G.  C.  Selden.  How 
I  Trade  and  Invest  in  Stocks  and  Bonds.  By  Richard  D.  Wyckoff. 
In  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  Reviews:  The  Human  Factor  in  Busi- 
ness. By  B.  Seebohn  Rowntree.  The  Mind  of  the  Buyer.  By  Harry 
Dexter  Kitson.  Making  Good  in  Business.  By  Roger  W.  Babson. 
In  Administration.  Review  of  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Geology.  By 
C.  K.  Leith. 

Recent  Educational  Developments  in  North  Carolina.  Kiwanis  Club, 
New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Community  Parasites.  Kiwanis  Club,  Washington,  N.  C. ;  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C;  Kiwanis  Club,  Goldsboro,  N'.  C. ; 
Kiwanis  Club,  Durham,  N.  C;  Rotary  Club,  Fayetteville,  N.  C;  North 
Carolina  State  Nurses'  Association,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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The  Hard  Road  to  Easy  Street.  High  School  Commencement,  Roxboro, 
N.  C. ;  High  School  Commencement,  Hendersonville,  N.  C;  Fifth  An- 
nual Foremen's  Banquet,  Hotel  Eobert  E.  Lee,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
The  Economic  Foundations  of  City  Improvement.  Annual  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Dinner,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

The  Alumni's  Duty  to  the  University.  New  Hanover  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Business  Uses  of  Life  Insurance.  Institute  of  Bankers  Life  Insur- 
ance Agents,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Harold  D.  Meyer: 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association — A  Handbook  for  North  Carolina. 

University  Extension  Bulletin.    Vol.  1,  No.  10. 

The  Rural  Playground — Second  Edition.  University  Extension  Bulle- 
tin.   Vol.  1,  No.  6 

Some  Social  Values  in  Play.  High  School  Journal,  May,  1922. 
The  Arts  of  Leisure.  High  School  Journal,  November,  1922. 
The  Parent-Teacher  Association,  a  Community  Builder.  Springhope, 
N.  C.  Parent-Teacher  Association,  December  12,  1922;  State  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  Convention,  Asheville,  N.  C,  November  8,  1922. 
Commencement  addresses  at  Wendell,  April  28,  1922;  Bynum  Mill, 
May  6,  1922;  Eich  Square,  May  12,  1922;  Plymouth,  May  16,  1922. 
Developing  the  Social-mindedness  of  the  Child.  Parent-Teacher's 
Association,  Durham,  May  18,  1922. 

The  Underprivileged  Boy.  Kiwanis  Club,  Durham,  N.  C,  June,  1922; 
Botary  Club,  Augusta,  Ga.,  September,  1922;  Lions  Club,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  September,  1922. 

Character  Sketches  from  the  Old  Testament.  State  Conference  of 
Luther  Leagues,  Augusta,  Ga.,  August,  1922;  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chapel  Hill,  July,  1922;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Men's  Meeting,  Durham,  Nov- 
ember, 1922. 

Some  New  Developments  in  Rural  Recreation.  Becreational  Congress, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  12,  1922. 

The  Red  Cross.    Annual  Meeting,  Durham,  October  30,  1922. 
Thrift.    Morehead  School  Children,  Durham,  October  19,  1922. 
C.  T.  Murchison: 

More  Light  on  Price  Maintenance.  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1922. 

Latest  Work  on  Price  Maintenance.    The  Annalist,  February  13,  1922. 

Control  of  the  Business  Cycle.    Administration,  June,  1922. 

Resale  Price  Maintenance.    The  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  June, 

1922. 
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M.  C.  S.  Noble: 

Commencement  Addresses.  At  Dunn,  Godwin,  Lewisville,  Poplar 
Branch,  Bethany,  Calypso,  and  Mooresville.  Addresses  at  Selma 
(Selma  Book  Club),  New  Bern  (Masonic  Sesquicentennial),  Spray 
(opening  of  Eockingham  County  Playground). 

Howard  W.  Odum: 

Attainable  Standards  in  Municipal  Programs.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Extension  Bulletin,  January,  1922. 

Community  and  Government.  Proceedings  National  Extension  Edu- 
cation Association.  Paper  at  Lexington  meeting,  April  21-23,  1922. 
Training  for  Public  Service  in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  Hand- 
book, 1921-23. 

Editor,  Public  Welfare  in  the  United  States,  being  the  January  vol- 
ume of  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

Editor,  The  Journal  of  Social  Forces. 

Associate  Editor,  The  Inter-Weekly  Independent. 

The  Social  Emphasis  in  Education.  Atlantic  City  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, April  6. 

Public  Welfare  and  Democracy.  Florida  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Miami,  April  10. 

Training  for  Community  Leadership.  Ten  lectures,  School  for  Kural 
Pastors,  Birmingham-Southern  College,  May  31-June  14,  1922.  Six 
lectures,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Virginia,  June  15-22,  1922. 
The  Church  and  Community  Problems.  Ten  lectures,  School  for  Rural 
Pastors,  Birmingham-Southern  College,  May  31-June  14,  1922.  Six 
lectures,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Virginia,  June  15-22,  1922. 
Addresses  at :  Charlotte,  Alumni  Association,  and  Woman 's  Club, 
December  1921;  Mebane,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  January  13; 
Chapel  Hill,  High  School,  February  2;  Methodist  Church,  February 
3;  Summer  School  Vespers,  July  2;  Institute  of  Public  Welfare,  July 
17 ;  Presbyterian  Church,  December ;  Miami,  Florida,  State  Confer- 
ence, April  10-11;  Kinston,  Caswell  Training  School,  April  13; 
Greensboro,  Church-by-the-side-of-the-road,  July  9;  Raleigh,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  August  6;  Oxford,  Georgia,  August  20;  Durham 
High  School,  October  17;  Rockingham  Woman's  Club,  November  23, 
1922. 

Andrew  H.  Patterson: 

The  Ether  vs.  What?  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  December  13, 
1921. 
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Acoustics  of  Auditoriums.  N.  C.  Academy  of  Science,  May  5,  1922. 
The  Teaching  of  Physics.  Physics  Section,  N.  C.  Academy  of  Science., 
May  6,  1922. 

Commencement  Addresses.  Mt.  Ulla  School,  Rowan  County,  and  Lib- 
erty, Iredell  County,  May,  1922. 

W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.  : 

Some  Reflections  on  the  Cabildo.  (A  paper  read  before  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Historical  Assocation  during  the  conference  on  His- 
panic American  History,  December,  1921.) 

Some  Reflections  on  the  Cabildo  as  an  Institution.  (Hispanic  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  1922.) 

Book  Reviews.  In  the  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review,  the 
Greensboro  News,  and  other  publications. 

W.  F.  Prouty: 

Age  of  the  Talladega  Slates  of  Alabama.  Pan-American  Geologist, 
Vol.  37,  No.  5,  1922. 

Geological  Map  of  Clay  County,  Alabama.    To  accompany  Bulletin 
Alabama  Geological  Survey.    Map  published  October,  1922. 
Geology  of  Muscle  Shoals  Area.    Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scien- 
tific Society,  October,  1922. 

The  Rejuvenated  Ocoee.  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  April,  1922. 
Geology  of  Muscle  Shoals  Area,  and  Age  of  the  Ocoee  and  Associated 
Rocks  of  Alabama.    North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  May,  1922. 

James  F.  Royster: 

The  Handbook  Method  of  Teaching  English  Composition.    The  High 

School  Journal,  January,  1922. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  English  for  North  Carolina  (with  a  Committee 
of  the  State  Council  of  English  Teachers).  North  Carolina  High 
School  Curse  of  Study,  June,  1922. 

Causative  Verbs  in  Old  English.    Studies  in  Philology,  July,  1922. 
The  Recent  American  Short-Story.    Before  the  Century  Club,  Burling- 
ton, N.  C,  February  10,  1922. 

The  Present  Direction  of  Philological  Study.  Before  the  Philological 
Club,  January  10,  1922. 

Improving  the  Teacher  of  English  Composition.    Before  the  National 

Council  of  English  Teachers,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  December  1,  1922. 

Thorndike  Sayville: 

Report  on  Wa':er  Powers  of  Surry  and  Wilkes  Counties.  Economic 
Papers  53,  N.  C.  Geological  and  Economic  Survey. 
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The  Victaulic  Pipe  Joint.  Journal  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, November,  1922. 

Series  of  monthly  abstracts  of  scientific  articles  for  Lefax  Technical 
Progress  Magazine. 

A.  A.  Shapiro: 

The  Relation  of  Latin  to  the  Study  of  Spanish.  High  School  Journal, 
October  and  November,  1922. 

J.  F.  Steiner: 

How  to  Organize  a  Community  Council.  Social  Workers  Club  of  Fay- 
etteville,  December  13,  3921. 

Recent  Trends  in  Social  Work.  Community  Workers  Association  of 
Gastonia,  January  16,  1922. 

Drift  and  Mastery  in  Community  Life.  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
of  Charlotte,  February  21,  1922. 

Qualification  of  a  Community  Leader.  Southern  Textile  Social 
Workers  Association  at  Gastonia,  June  18,  1922. 

Revocation  of  Parole.  (In  collaboration  with  M.  T.  Van  Hecke.) 
North  Carolina  Law  Review,  June,  1922. 

Community  Organization:  A  Study  of  Its  Rise  and  Recent  Tenden- 
cies.   The  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  November,  1922. 

Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.: 

The  Variation  of  the  Photoelectric  Current  With  Thickness  of  Metal 

Physical  Review.    Vol.  20,  p.  65,  1922. 

The  Extension  of  the  X-Ray  Into  the  Ultraviolet  Spectrum.  Science. 
Vol.  LVI,  N'o.  1447,  September,  1922. 

The  Color  of  Thin  Films  of  Gold  and  Silver.  Paper  before  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  May,  1922. 

Walter  D.  Toy: 

A  series  of  three  lectures  delivered  as  exchange  professor  at  Vander- 
bilt  University,  April  5,  6,  1922.  Prussia — Its  Character  and  Its  Rise 
to  Power.  The  Personal  Element  in  Goethe's  Works.  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Schiller. 

M.  T.  Van  Hecke: 

Revocation  of  Parole  After  Expiration  of  Sentence.  (With  J.  F. 
Steiner,)  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  June,  1922. 

The  Teaching  of  Statute  Law.  (With  Ernst  Freund),  North  Carolina 
Law  Review,  November,  1922. 

Dying  Declarations  in  Civil  Cases.  (With  D.  G.  Downing),  North 
Carolina  Law  Review,  November,  1922. 
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The  North  Carolina  Corporation  Code,  Annotated.  North  Carolina 
Law  Eeview,  November,  1922. 

The  North  Carolina  Law  Eeview,  June  and  November,  1922.  Edited. 
Harry  Van  Landingham: 

The  French  Professor:  Classroom  Notes  and  Impressions.  School  and 
Society,  June  24,  1922. 

F.  P.  Venable: 

Reaction  of  Methane  and  Also  of  Acetylene  Upon  Zirconium  Tetra- 
chloride. By  F.  P.  Venable  and  R.  O.  Dietz.  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  XXXVII,  p.  74. 

Isotopes.  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  XXXVII,  p.  115. 
Zirconyl  Citrate.  F.  P.  Venable  and  R.  A.  Lineberry.  Journal  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  XLIV,  p.  1705. 

Zirconium  Ferrocyanide  and  Ferricyanide.    F.  P.  Venable  and  E.  O. 
Moehlmann.    Journal  American  Chemical  Society,  XLIV,  p.  1704. 
Zirconium  and  Its  Compounds.    American  Chemical  Society  Mono- 
graphs, 1922. 

History  of  Chemistry     D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1922. 

Frank  C.  Vilbrandt: 

Sulphate-free    Sulphites    for    Standard    Sulphur-dioxide  Solutions. 

Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineer,  November  23,  1921. 

The  Manufacture  of  Beet  Sugar.    Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society, 

February  14,  1922. 

Solubilities  of  Hydrates  of  Nickel  Sulphate  by  the  Floating  Equili- 
brium Method.  North  Carolina  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  Chapel  Hill,  May  6,  1922. 

Some  Problems  in  Lubrication.  Elisha  Mitchell  Society,  October  10, 
1922. 

N.  W.  Walker: 

The  High  School  Journal,  Vol.  5.,  edited. 
The  School  and  the  Community.    Wendell,  January  20. 
Why  Not  Go  to  College?    Hamlet  High  School,  April  14;  Rocking- 
ham High  School,  April  14. 

Commencements  Addresses  at  Aulander,  Winston-Salem,  Norlina, 
Franklinton,  Elizabeth  City,  Chapel  Hill,  Oxford. 

Addresses  before  High  School  Principals'  Conference  at  Asheville, 
Greensboro,  Wilmington. 

Addresses  in  interest  of  school  bond  election  at  Burlington,  March  22; 
Chapel  Hill,  April  28. 
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Addresses  at  Greensboro,  Bahama,  Spruce  Pine,  Bald  Creek  High 
School,  Crossnore  High  School,  Banner  Elk,  Norwood. 

Paul  J.  Weaver: 

School  Music  Conditions  in  the  South.  Etude. 

The  Southern  Supervisors'  Conference.    School  Music. 

Conference  Affiliation.    Eastern  Supervisor's  Herald. 

Two  articles  on  the  Southern  Conference.    Music  Supervisor's  Journal. 

Two  addresses  in  Ealeigh  at  the  State  Teachers  Association,  1921. 

Address  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  the  Music  Supervisors'  National 

Conference.  Eight,  lectures  in  Durham  on  Public  School  Music  methods. 

Community  Sings  at  Pinehurst,  Chapel  Hill,  Ealeigh;  organ  recitals 

in  Mt.  Airy,  Winston-Salem,  Durham. 

E.  H.  Wettach: 

Labor  Law  Administration  in  Pennsylvania.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  Eeview  and  American  Law  Eegister.  Vol.  70,  pp.  277-302 
(June,  1922). 

Risk  of  Loss  Where  Seller  Retains  Security  Title.  North  Carolina 
Law  Eeview.    Vol.  1,  pp.  43-46  (June,  1922). 

North  Carolina  and  Jurisdiction  for  Divorce.  North  Carolina  Law 
Eeview,  November,  1922. 

Your  Community  and  Progress.  Commencement  address,  Broadway, 
May  22,  1922. 

North  Carolina  and  Jurisdiction  for  Divorce.  The  North  Carolina 
Law  Eeview,  Vol.  1,  2,  November,  1922. 

A.  S.  Wheeler: 

Hydroxynaphthoquinone  Studies,  IV.  New  Derivatives  of  2,  3,  8-Tri- 
bromo-5-hydroxy-l,  4-naphthoquinone.  (With  T.  M.  Andrews). 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  43,  2582. 
Para-Cymene  Studies,  III.  The  Bromination  of  2-Amino-p-cymene. 
(With  I.  W.  Smithey).  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
43,  2611. 

Hydroxynaphthoquinone  Studies  V.   Derivatives  of  2-Bromo-5-hydroxy- 

1,    4-naphthoquinone     (Monobromojuglone).    (With    B.  Naiman). 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  44,  2331. 

Para-Cymene   Studies   IV.    The   Chlorination  of  2-Amino-p-cymene. 

(With  I.  V.  Giles).    Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  44, 

2605. 
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H.  V.  Wilson: 

Classification  and  Variation  Studies  on  Sponges.  Paper  before  the 
Graduate  Club,  January  17,  1922.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Eecord,  No.  196,  pp.  67-68. 

A  "Nature-Experiment"  on  the  Development  of  Frogs  and  One  on 

the  Physiology  of  Sponges.  Paper  before  the  North  Carolina  Academy 
of  Science,  May  5,  1922.  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society, 
XXXVIII,  pp.  10-11. 

Metschnikoff,  Zoologist  and  Pathologist.    Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society.    Journal  of  the  Scientific  Society,  XXXVIII,  pp.  34. 
Natural  History  Notes  from   Beaufort.    Paper  before  the  Elisha 
Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  October  10,  1922. 

L.  E.  Wilson: 

Does  North  Carolina  Read?    Four  Studies  on  Libraries  and  Beading. 

University  News  Letter. 

Organization  and  Development  of  Material  for  Bulletins  to  be  Used 
in  Library  Extension  Service.  University  Library  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Library  Association,  Detroit. 
North  Carolina's  Challenge  to  Her  Libraries.  District  meetings  of 
the  North  Carolina  Library  Association  at  Goldsboro,  Chapel  Hill, 
Charlotte,  and  Greensboro. 

Library  Extension  Service.  Southeastern  Library  Association,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

The  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  in  North  Carolina.    State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  Ealeigh. 
The  Alumni  Eeview,  Volume  10,  edited. 

Thomas  J.  Wilson,  Jr.: 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Students.  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Eegistrars,  April,  1922. 

E.  W.  Zimmermann: 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Economic  Situation  of  Europe.    The  Kiwanis 

Club  of  Decatur,  111.,  November. 

Some  Financial  Aspects  of  the  European  Situation.  The  University 
Club,  Decatur,  111. 


Productions  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers 


Carolina  Folk-Plays,  Seventh  Series.  Produced  at  Chapel  Hill,  The 
Play-House,  December  2  and  3,  1921. 

Reward  Offered,  a  comedy  of  mountain  characters,  by  Jane  Toy. 

Trista,  a  play  of  folk-superstition,  by  Elizabeth  A.  Lay. 

Waffles  for  Breakfast,  a  comedy  of  newly-married  life,  by  Mary  T. 

Yellott. 

Carolina  Folk-Plays,  Eighth  Series.    Produced  at  Chapel  Hill,  The 

Play-House,  March  10  and  11,  1922. 

The  Lord's  Will,  a  tragedy  of  a  country  preacher,  by  Paul  Greene. 
Dogwood  Bushes,  a  comedy  of  the  farm,  by  Wilbur  Stout. 
Blackbeard — Pirate  of  the  Carolina  Coast,  a  melodrama,  by  Eliza- 
beth Lay,  and  Paul  Greene. 

Fourth  Commencement  Performance.  Chapel  Hill,  The  Play-House, 
June  13,  1922. 

The  Miser,  a  tragedy  of  the  farm,  By  Paul  Greene. 

Dogwood  Bushes,  a  comedy  of  the  farm,  by  Wilbur  Stout. 
Second  State  Tour.  Itinerary:  Henderson,  Monday,  January  16; 
Eoanoke  Eapids,  Tuesday,  January  17;  Scotland  Neck,  Wednesday, 
January  18;  Tarboro,  Thursday,  January  19;  Goldsboro,  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 20;  Wilmington,  Saturday,  January  21;  Red  Springs,  Monday, 
January  23;  Rockingham,  Tuesday,  January  24;  Chapel  Hill,  Satur- 
day, January  28. 

Program:  The  Miser,  by  Paul  Greene;  In  Dixon's  Kitchen,  by  Wil- 
bur Stout;  and  Trista,  by  Elizabeth  Lay. 
Third  State  Tour.  Itinerary :  Burlington,  Monday,  May  1 ;  Greensboro, 
Tuesday,  May  2;  Salisbury,  Wednesday,  May  3;  Charlotte,  Thursday, 
May  4;  Hendersonville,  Friday  May  5;  Asheville,  Saturday,  May  6; 
Morganton,  Monday,  May  8;  High  Point,  Tuesday,  May  9;  Chapel 
Hill,  Friday,  May  12;  and  Winston-Salem,  Saturday,  May  27. 

Program:  The  Lord's  Will,  by  Paul  Greene;  Dogwood  Bushes,  by 
Wilbur  Stout;  In  Dixon's  Kitchen,  by  Wilbur  Stout;  and  Trista,  by 
Elizabeth  Lay. 

The  Second  Satyr  Carnival.  The  Second  Annual  Carnival,  by  the  Dra- 
matic Order  of  Satyrs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Playmakers'  Theatre 
Fund,  in  Swain  Hall,  Friday  evening,  May  12,  1922,  immediately  after 
the  Home  Performance  of  the  Third  State  Tour. 
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Shakespearian  Performance.  The  Forest  Theatre.  As  You  Like  It, 
under  the  direction  of  Le  Grand  Everett.    July  29,  1922. 

Visiting  Dramatic  Companies: 

Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes,  in  Rip  Van  Winkle,  February  3,  1922. 
Madame  Borgny  Hammer  of  the  National  Theatre,  Christiannia,  Nor- 
way, in  Ibsen's  The  Master  Builder,  March  6,  1922. 

Publications  and  Articles  Concerning  the  Carolina  Playmakers: 

Carolina  Folk-Plays,  edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  Frederick  H. 
Koch,  containing  "When  Witches  Eide, "  by  Elizabeth  A.  Lay; 
"Peggy,"  by  Harold  Williamson;  "Dod  Gast  Ye  Both,"  by  Hubert 
Heffner;  "Off  Nags  Head,"  by  Dougald  McMillan;  and  "The  Last 
of  the  Lowries, "  by  Paul  Greene.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1922. 
Contemporary  One-Act  Plays,  edited  by  B.  Eoland  Lewis,  containing 
A  Carolina  Folk-Play,  "White  Dresses, "  a  tragedy  of  negro  life,  by 
Paul  Greene.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1922. 

Folk  Playmaking,  (Illustrated)  The  Theatre  Magazine,  October,  1922. 
By  Frederick  H.  Koch. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers,  The  Emerson  Quarterly,  May,  1922.  By 
Frederick  H.  Koch. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers,  The  Survey,  July,  1922.  (Illustrated.)  By 
Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

Significant  Country  Theatres  Active  Throughout  the  United  States, 

(Illustrated.)    The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  February  14,  1922. 
National  Recognition  for  the  Carolina  Playmakers,  by  G.  Wright  Lank- 
ford.    The  Ealeigh  News  and  Observer,  March  26,  1922. 
Enter  the  Suburban  Drama,  Exit  Bosco,  by  Henry  MeMahon.  (Illus- 
trated.)   The  New  York  Tribune,  June  4,  1922. 
The  Forest  Theatre.    The  Theatre  Magazine,  January,  1922. 
The  Mother  of  State  Universities.    School,  January  12,  1922.    A  spe- 
cial illustrated  feature  article. 

Pageantry  in  North  Carolina.  By  J.  J.  Beale.  (Illustrated).  The 
Prospector,  March,  1922. 

The  Lord's  Will.  By  Paul  Greene.  A  tragedy  of  a  country  preacher. 
Poet  Lore,  Fall  issue,  1922. 

The  Significance  of  Recent  American  Drama.  By  Arthur  Hobson 
Quinn.    Scribner's,  July,  1922. 

Folk  Stuff — Bouillabaisse  (a  satiric  play).  By  David  Deer.  The 
Carolina  Magazine,  October,  1922. 

Staging  that  Little  Play.  Pictorial  Eeview,  September,  1922.  By 
Edna  E.  Colladay. 


Publications  of  the  University 


In  addtion  to  the  University  Record,  which  contains  the  Catalogue,  the 
President's  Report,  and  other  official  announcements  and  records,  the  fol- 
lowing publications  are  issued  by  the  University: 

The  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. 

The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications. 

Studies  in  Philology. 

The  High  School  Journal. 

The  University  News  Letter. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin. 
The  North  Carolina  Law  Review. 
The  Journal  of  Social  Forces. 

Inasmuch  as  a  statement  concerning  the  publications  in  the  Record 
series  was  not  contained  in  the  Reports  for  1920  and  1921,  the  complete 
list  for  the  three  years,  1920-22,  is  given  below: 

No.  168.  September,  1919.  The  State  and  County  Council.  (Ex- 
tension Series  No.  33.) 

No.  169.  October,  1919.  Immigration  Restriction.  (Extension  Series 
No.  34.) 

No.  170.  November,  1919.  State  Reconstruction  Studies.  (Extension 
Series  No.  35.) 

No.  171.    December,  1919.    The  President's  Report. 

No.  172.  January,  1920.  Plays  for  Amateurs.  (Extension  Series 
No.  36.) 

No.  173.  February,  1920.  The  Graduate  School. 
No.  174.  March,  1920.  The  Catalogue,  1920-21. 
No.  175.    April,  1920.    The  Summer  School. 

No.  176.    May,  1920.    Further  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  as  a 
Basis  for  a  Cooperative  Research  Plan.    (Extension  Series  No.  37.) 
No.  177-78.    June-July,  1920.    The  School  of  Public  Welfare. 
No.  179.    August,  1920.    Research  in  Progress. 

No.  180.  September,  1920.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.  (Ex- 
tension Series  No.  38.) 

No.  181.  October,  1920.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.  (Extension 
Series  No.  39.) 
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No.  182.  November,  1920.  Collective  Bargaining.  (Extension  Series 
No.  40.) 

No.  183.  December,  1920.    The  President's  Eeport. 

No.  184.  January,  1921.  State  Eeconstruction  Studies.  (Extension 
Series  No.  41.) 

No.  185.  February,  1921.    The  Graduate  School. 

No.  186.  March,  1921.    The  Catalogue,  1920-21. 

No.  187.  April,  1921.    The  Summer  School. 

No.  188.  August,  1921.    Eesearch  in  Progress. 

No.  189.  November,  1921.  The  Story  of  Two  Portraits,  by  Eev.  Wil- 
liam Way.  The  University's  Physical  Ee-making,  by  President  H.  W. 
Chase. 

No.  190.  December,  1921.    The  President's  Eeport. 

No.  191.  January,  1922.    The  School  of  Public  Welfare. 

No.  192.  February,  1922.    The  Graduate  School. 

No.  193.  March,  1922.    The  Catalogue,  1921-22. 

No.  194.  April,  1922.    The  Summer  School. 

No.  195.  May,  1922.    The  School  of  Education. 

No.  196.  July,  1922.    Eesearch  in  Progress. 

No.  197.  December,  1922.    The  Presidents  Eeport. 


